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NATURAL WAY 


To Get a Perfect 


NATURAL FINISH 


on Cabinets, Furniture, Etc. 


DHRLAK-R 


Gloss or Rubbed Effect Over 


DHRLAK SEALER 


EASIEST TO APPLY 
NO TRICKS—NO TROUBLES 


Send for a Trial Quantity 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach, Inc. 


BRANCHES 


Newvork PHILADELPHIA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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FRom THE 
Foiror’s 
WIADOW 


PEED ACCEPTANCE 
characterizes the year 
1929, and the intense ac- 
tivity directed toward 
supplying the diversified 
demands for speed, con- 
venience, quality and 
safety goes forward at 
full momentum without perceptible slackening up for what 
used to be termed the “dull summer months.” Faster trans- 
portation across the continent by rail and by combination 
train and airplane; new steamers breaking previous records 
across the Atlantic, more transatlantic flights, endurance 
flights to test the quality of aircraft, remarkable improve- 
ments in radios, talking pictures, automobiles and many 
kinds of engineering closely associated with everyday life— 
these are only a few of the high lights of 1929. 

Activities and developments no less important have oc- 
curred in numerous other industries, and what is significant 
about it all is that this directly or indirectly affects the present 
and future possibilities of manufacturers, business men and 
professional men. 

In industrial finishing the more rapid-drying finishes are 
readily accepted—provided they are reliable and dependable 
as to quality. So it is with improved equipment for condition- 
ing surfaces to be finished and for applying and drying fin- 
ishes, as well as for rubbing, decorating and polishing finished 
surfaces. Speed acceptance also applies to service. Really, 
where the element of speed is lacking today, there is also 
lacking a powerful sales appeal. 


Managing Editor 
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You know what the result 
will be before you start! 


Stains that cut out 
the guesswork as to 
what the final result will 
be. Stains that have 
proved themselves so 
often that their uni- 
formity is time-tested. 
Stains that will do ex- 
actly the same thing— 
and the right thing— 
every day in the year. 
That is what manufac- 
turers know, who are 
using 
SPRUANCE QUALITY 

STAINS 


No matter what the finish may 
be, there’s one in this family of 
stains that fills the bill. 


Shading Stains 
Uniforming Stains 
Aniline Stain Powders 


Acid Stains 
Penetrating Oil Stains 
Lacquer Shading Stains 


The Gilbert Spruance Co. 


Manufacturers 
Wood Finishing Products 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
‘*A Finish for Every Purpose’’ 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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BiusHine 


Delving more deeply into this matter of lacquer blushing, the Chief 
Chemist of Wabash Products Co.* explains clearly, and thor- 
oughly several causes, and suggests practical ways to 
eliminate this frequent, - sometimes baffling 
trouble 


By C. W. Simms 


HE HOT, HUMID,- summer 

months bring the subject of 
lacquer blushing very forcibly to 
the attention of the user of lac- 
quer. If, during the winter 
months, the user was tempted to 
employ cheaper materials, he has 
no doubt begun to experience a 
great deal of trouble with this 
most common phenomenon. At 
the first signs of blushing troubles, 
he has probably made many at- 
tempts to overcome the difficulty, 
some of which were perhaps more 
or less effective, while others 
were no doubt unsuccessful. 

A great deal has been written 
on this subject but very little has 
been offered in the way of real 
explanation which will lead to a 
thorough understanding of the 
subject and ultimately to the 
proper control and elimination of 
all blushing troubles. 

It is only through a complete 
understanding of the causes and 
influences underlying the forma- 
tion of a blushed lacquer film that 
we may hope to completely elim- 
inate the trouble. It has there- 
fore occurred to me that perhaps 
an attempt at a real explanation 
of blushing would not be without 
some value to the trade. 


Blushing Defined 


In the first place let me define 
blushing in a more or less general 


*Terre Haute, Ind. 


way. Lacquer blushing is a par- 
tial or complete precipitation or 
emulsification of any one or all 
of the solid ingredients of a lac- 
quer during the process of evap- 
oration. By the use of the term 
“blushing” in this article, I am 
limiting myself to what is more 
correctly termed moisture blush- 
ing, Or that form of blushing 
which is caused directly or in- 
directly by the noncompatibility 
of moisture with lacquer. 


Types of Blushing 

Blushing is known to manifest 
itself in two forms: first by actual 
precipitation of the nitrocotton, 
and se ond by th rmation of an 
emulsion with solid ingre- 
dients. 

Contrary to ide belief of most 
people the more common type of 
blushing is not that of precipita- 
tion, but rather it is the forma- 
tion of an emulsion. While this 
statement may seem somewhat 
radical, it has been confirmed both 
in theory and in practice by mi- 


croscopical examinations of 
blushed and blushing lacquer 
films. 


Under a microscope, the ordi- 
nary blushed film takes the form 
of a film filled with a multitude 
of fine globules which prove to be 
either air spaces or water glob- 
ules, and not particles of nitro- 
cotton. The whitish cast is due 
to the refraction of light much in 
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the same manner as the milky 
emulsion formed when gasoline is 
shaken up with water. 

When the nitrocotton is actually 
precipitated by moisture, the film 
is found to be noncontinuous and 
the particles of precipitated mat- 
ter are quite irregular in shape 
and are absolutely separate from 
one another. 

The precipitated blushed film 
is formed only when the slow evap- 
orating solvents used in the lac- 
quer are water-soluble materials. 
Moisture then can enter the evap- 
orating lacquer and _ actually 
displace the nitrocotton which is 
dissolved therein. For this rea- 
son the use of water soluble sol- 
vents—all other factors being 
equal—is somewhat questionable. 


Causes of Blushing 

Blushing is caused primarily by 
moisture entering the lacquer film 
in such quantities that it does not 
leave with the evaporating sol- 
vents. While it is possible that 
the source of moisture may be 
from the use of wet containers, 
wet equipment, contaminated dip 
tanks, etc., the chance is so slight 
that I shall suffice it to say that 
all equipment should be kept as 
dry as possible at all times. There- 
fore I shall confine myself in this 
article to the air as a source of 
moisture. 

Drying lacquer is subjected to 
two supplies of air; first the com- 
pressed air used for spraying and 
second, the atmospheric air which 
surrounds the articles being fin- 
ished. Moisture entering through 
the compressed air is most always 
due to incomplete separation in 
the condensing operation. Opera- 
tors should be very careful to keep 
the air receivers and transformers 
well drained, as there will be a 
surprisingly large amount of mois- 


ture and oil collect in these 
receivers. 

Blushing caused by moisture in 
the air can be said to be influenced 
very materially by four factors, 
namely; 

1i—Rate of evaporation of the 
lacquer solvents. 

2—Relative humidity conditions. 

3—Hyegroscopicity of some sol- 
vents used in lacquer. 

4—Inability of solvents to elim- 
inate water from film. 

These factors are so closely re- 
lated to one another in their in- 
fluence on blushing that it is 
nearly impossible to deal with 
them separately. 

In order to thoroughly under- 
stand and explain these four 
causes of blushing, it is imperative 
that we become well acquainted 
with the four terms used above; 
rate of evaporation, relative hu- 
midity, hygroscopicity, and non- 
elimination of water by the sol- 
vents. 


Evaporation of Solvents 

The rate of evaporation of the 
solvent portion of a lacquer is 
more or less self explanatory from 
the standpoint of definition. Its 
influence as a blushing agent, 
however, is not quite so simple. 

All matter is divided into small 
particles called “molecules” which 
are constantly in motion. The 
temperature of the body of which 
they are a part is dependent upon 
the average speed of the mole- 
cules. Some of the molecules 
move faster than others, even in 
the same body, and so have more 
energy. 

When a film of lacquer is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, some of 
the molecules of solvents shoot 
out into the air and some of the 
molecules of solvents and water 
vapor shoot back into the lacquer 
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film from the air. Normally, more 
molecules leave the film than 
enter it, therefore we say the lac- 
quer is evaporating. At the 
surface of the lacquer is a thin 
surface film, through which the 
molecules leaving must break. 
This means that only the mole- 
cules having the greatest energy 
—that is, moving at the highest 
speed—will go into the air. Since 
the lacquer is constantly loosing 
its fastest-moving molecules by 
evaporation, those molecules 
which are left behind have less 
temperature because they are 
moving slower and thus have less 
energy. Hence the lacquer and 
the surface and the air immedi- 
ately surrounding are cooled by 
the evaporation. 


Relative Humidity 

Air has a certain and definite 
capacity for moisture at any given 
temperature. This capacity in- 
creases greatly as the tempera- 
ture increases and likewise 
decreases greatly as the air is 
cooled. The ratio, expressed in 
percent, of the actual moisture 
present in the air at any tempera- 
ture compared to the air’s 
capacity for moisture at that tem- 
perature is a measure of the 
relative humidity. 

For example, a relative humid- 
ity of 50 percent means that there 
is presen{ exactly one half of the 
moisture that the air can hold 
at that temperature. Suppose this 
air holding a definite amount of 
moisture is suddenly cooled sev- 
eral degrees; the humidity is 
greatly increased and, if the cool- 
ing progresses far enough, the air 
may become saturated (100% 
humidity) and moisture actually 
precipitate out. 

I have shown that cooling takes 
place when a lacquer evaporates 


and for this reason it is obvious 
that in the immediate vicinity of 
the lacquer film, the humidity of 
the air is greatly increased over 
that of the atmosphere remote 
from the work. The faster the 
lacquer evaporates the greater 
will be the cooling, and hence the 
higher will be the humidity of 
the air adjacent to the work. 

Since there is at all times dur- 
ing the evaporation an _  inter- 
change of molecules from the lac- 
quer to the air and vice versa, it 
is obvious that moisture will 
gradually concentrate in the lac- 
quer under any normal atmos- 
pheric conditions. When the speed 
of evaporation is great enough or 
the outside humidity high enough, 
sufficient moisture may enter the 
film to precipitate or emulsify the 
nitrocotton or, in other words, to 
produce a blushed film. 


Hygroscopicity of Solvents 


I have stated that in addition to 
high humidity and speed of evap- 
oration, hygroscopicity has an 
influence on blushing. Hygroscopi- 
city is the property or quality of 
a body for absorbing moisture 
from the air. In other words 
some materials have such a great 
affinity for water that they actu- 
ally absorb and combine with 
moisture from the air. Ordinary 
table salt is somewhat hygro- 
scopic, thus we have a reason for 
clogged up saltcellars on humid 
days. 

Naturally, if the manufacturer 
of lacquer has overlooked this im- 
portant factor in the formulation 
of his lacquers and thinners, a 
great deal of trouble may result 
from blushing, since the lacquer 
will tend to blush due to its speed 
of evaporation and the relative 
humidity—and in addition the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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VENTILATION, HEATING 


AND CLEANING 


How to treat fan blades, booths and floors, what improvement was 
made in a poorly ventilated room, where to direct heated air 
currents, and why filtered air is so desirable in the 
finishing room 


By M. V. Leach 


HERE should be _ equally- 

distributed draft (or suction) 
at top and bottom of spray booths 
to remove both fumes and spray 
dust. I believe that for ventilat- 
ing purposes in spray booths, the 
modern type of 4-blade exhaust 
fan is preferable to a fan having 
more blades. The four blades, set 
at the proper angle, are effective 
in rapidly displacing the air, and 
they are easy to keep clean. 


Keep Equipment Clean 


Fan blades should be kept 
greased with heavy grease, oil, 
hard oil, or some suitable prepara- 
tion which will answer the same 
purpose. This will aid in prevent- 
ing spray material from clinging 
to the blades, and any material 
that does become attached to them 
can be easily cleaned off. 

The waste oil from the air com- 
pressor could be sprayed on the 
floor and sides of spray booths 
wherein enamels or varnish are 
used—provided this oil is not 
otherwise reclaimed. The over- 
spray and waste can be easily 
removed from an oiled surface, in 
fact, it forms a film that readily 
peels off the oiled surface. A little 
oil, sprinkled where the spray 
operator stands and walks, will 
help to prevent the soles of his 
shoes sticking to the metal floor, 


thereby saving him from consider- 
able fatigue, which otherwise 
would develop through constantly 
pulling his shoes loose from an 
accumulation of varnish or enamel 
on the floor. 


Room Ventilation 

The location of doors or open- 
ings in a finishing room has much 
to do with the ventilation of the 
room. I remember one particular 
factory where the fans were 
placed at the west end of a “south- 
exposure spray room,” as shown 
in the accompanying floor plan 
sketch. Close to the fans were 
double sliding doors. While the 
fans were running, the draft was 
so great at these doors that it was 
next to impossible to open them. 


Entrances 
Painting & Point Room 


| Siaing Doors 
| ] | 


Heater 


> “Filte 
d ter 
Ga Formerly 
q> Dead Air 
Zone 
Lacquer Brushi 


Sketched floor plan layout of a 3-room 
finishing department wherein the addition 
of a heater and air filter, as shown 
dotted lines, made a vast improvement. 
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At the same time the air was 
“dead” im the east end of the 
finishing room, and any spraying 
there would cover everything with 
spray dust. 

To remedy this condition an 
opening was cut in the east end of 
this spray room. This opening was 
properly framed and covered with 
muslin to “strain” or filter the air 
opposite the filter, and in the ad- 
joining room, the management in- 
stalled a heater over which air 
passed on its way into the spray 
room. As a result we got clean 
warm air and perfect ventilation 
—and the large doors could be 
opened with ease while the fans 
were running. 

If the exhaust fume pipes are 
of great length and have many 
elbows, a large exhaust fan—one 
of the type used in planing mills 
to carry out sawdust and shavings 
—should be installed and con- 
nected up in such a way that it 
will boost the draft. 


Heated Air 

Where radiation heat is used, 
the radiators or steam pipes 
should be placed near the floor 
along the wall—not overhead. 
Heat has a natural inclination to 
travel upward unless it is forced 
down by fans, which is a pvor 
arrangement in a finishing room 
because dust will collect on these 
overhead pipes and, when the fans 
are started, this dust will get into 
circulation again and will continue 
to circulate until it strikes a wet, 
freshly-finished surface which will 
not release it. 


Remove Dust Regularly 

All overhead pipes and ledges 
should be dusted off frequently 
with compressed air while the ex- 
haust fans are running, and while 
the finishing room is empty of any 
freshly-finished articles. The use 
of a vacuum cleaner is recom- 


mended for a general cleaning of 
all walls, windows, ceilings and 
any places where dust may lodge— 
this cleaning to be at regular in- 
tervals. I also suggest a thorough 
wipe-off with tack rags at regular 
intervals. This will pay dividends 
in clean finishes. The tack rag 
will remove all light dust such as 
would rise by heated air. This is 
as important to clean finishing as 
is the straining of the finishing 
material to make it clean. 


Use Filtered Air. 

If the fans remove air filled with 
spray fumes from the finishing 
room, fresh air must also enter 
the room from some source, there- 
fore it is essential to provide one 
or more places where properly 
conditioned air may enter. Other- 
wise it may enter through cracks 
in floors, ceilings or walls and 
bring with it dirt, soot, or dust; 
but if the opening that admits air 
to the finishing room is provided 
with a muslin-covered box frame,* 
so the muslin strains the air and 
the air passes over steam-heated 
pipes on its way in—this is a satis- 
factory and inexpensive method 
of admitting clean air into the 
room. 

The muslin will become filled 
after a while and will need to be 
replaced from time to time, but 
this is better than cutting dust 
out of finished surfaces and re- 
finishing some articles. 


J. W. Byrnes Shellac Co. in East 


Mr. Albert Naar, who was con- 
nected with the former Rogers-Pyatt 
Shellac Co. for a number of years, 
has joined the organization of the 
James W. Byrnes Shellac Co., Inc. as 
a salesman. Mr. Naar will cover his 
usual territory, visiting New York 
state, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and parts of Maryland. 


*Regular air filters or air cleaners, 
in a variety of sizes, styles and 
makes, are available for this purpose. 
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Pnishing 


PROPELLERS 
im LACQUER 


First: What points to consider, and where and how to begin. Second: 


A recommended process in detail. 


Third: Supplementary 


comments on this vitally important work 
By George A. Endom 


ANY manufacturers and fin- 

ishers seem to have con- 
siderable difficulty in applying 
lacquer to airplane propellers. 
Most of them complain that after 
a very short time the lacquer 
cracks and flakes off, exposing the 
bare wood. The flaking usually 
starts at the end of the blades 
around the metal tip plates and, 
in some cases, presents a spidery 
appearance over the entire pro- 
peller. 

It seems to me that if these 
finishers who have such a great 
deal of difficulty would only pause 
to analyze the different factors 


that might contribute toward 
checking, flaking and kindred 
evils, many of these same troubles 
would disappear with magical 
speed. 
Analyze the Job 

To those finishers who are pre 
sented with any new article to 
finish, or who have to apply a fin- 
ish with which they are un- 
familiar, I would say this: First, 
find out to what use or abuse the 
finished article will be subjected? 
Second, in this type of finishing, 
make it a point to learn whether 
or not the material applied is the 
best suited for this class of work? 
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Third, will standard methods of 
application of coats give complete 
satisfaction, or must an altogether 
new and “unorthodox” system of 
coating be employed? 

It may require some experimen- 
tation to obtain this information. 
Much time may elapse and many 
materials may be tried and 
found’ satisfactory or found 
useless and rejected. A certain 
method of application will seem 
wonderful. Suddenly, complaints 
will pour in from all directions, 
and your whole finishing scheme 
must be analyzed and submitted 
to searching inquiry. It may be 
that the room temperature fell, 
or the humidity rose when you 
were too busy to notice it. Per- 
haps you ran short of a certain 
thinner and used a substitute, or 
the last shipment of lacquer you 
received was chilled and not prop- 
erly warmed before using—or it 
may be any one of 101 other 
causes. 

Hurridly you write your lac- 
quer manufacturer to help you 
out; and you think a certain prod- 
uct is valueless, or a certain lac- 
quer is not as good, or that the 
finishing room workmen are care- 
less. All the while the real trouble 
is probably a local and temporary 
one, and the same combination of 
circumstances might not be found 
again in a decade. 

A certain Frenchman, whom I 
had the pleasurable experience of 
working with many years ago, 
used to remark: 

“Don’t think you can fool the 
dope. The dope will fool you 
every time.” 

This man had a passion for de- 
tail. In those days airplane dope 
was far from ideal. It was toxic 
to an extreme. It seldom was 
uniform. When a wing or piece 
of fabric was coated, one could 


hardly foretell what the final re- 
sult would be. Certain dopes were 
fine under certain conditions. 
Again, under these seemingly 
same conditions, trouble would be 
encountered with the same prod- 
uct—and most of this trouble 
could be traced to atmospheric 
conditions. 

The reason I have “beaten 
around the bush” in getting to the 
point of this subject is because 
the method of. finishing airplane 
propellers I am giving has been 
found satisfactory from every 
point of view, except that some 
slight change in formula or 
inethod of application may have 
to be made to suit local conditions. 

An airplane propeller is sub- 
jected to: 

1—Exposure to the elements, al- 
most continuously—suffering ex- 
treme climatic changes. 

2—Excessive vibration and skin 
friction. 

3—The abuse of much handling 
and the almost constant battering 
of grit, stones, etc., that are picked 
up while the engine is running 
when the ship is on the ground. 

Therefore, materials must be 
selected that have the greatest re- 
sistance to these hazards. Taken 
in order: 

1—Priming and base coats must 
protect the wood from moisture. 

2—Filler coats used to build 
should be extremely elastic and 
not subject to much shrinking. 

3—Final coats should be hard 
and capable of sealing the under- 
coats thoroughly. 

Most of the larger manufac- 
turers of lacquer can furnish ma- 
terials that will be found 
satisfactory—provided they under- 
stand just what is needed. Selec- 
tion of any particular brand of 
lacquers, thinners or undercoats 
is relatively unimportant so long 
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as the material selected is high 
grade and suited for this class of 
work. I have obtained best re- 
sults by using one manufacturer's 
material for first coats, another 
manufacturer's material for build- 
ing, and still another material for 
final coats. However, the bad 
feature of doing this lies in the 
fact that if trouble is encountered, 
the material suppliers will not 
guarantee their product when 
used under or over another's. 

However, here follows the for- 
mula I have found to give best 
results: 

Assuming that the propeller has 
been sanded smooth and that the 
wood contains the minimum 
amount of moisture, it is ready for 
the first coat. I use the best spar 
varnish obtainable and cut this 
50 per cent with turpentine. This 
coat is brushed well into the grain. 
After four to six hours, another 
coat of clear spar varnish is ap- 
plied, using very little turpentine 
or none at all. Dry for 12 hours. 

Sanding begins after the second 
coat, using dry No. 0 sandpaper 
for the purpose of giving the next 
coat a good adhering surface. 

The third coat is to fill the grain. 
I use 6-oz. of fine aluminum bronze 
powder to a gallon of spar varnish 
and brush this on, being careful 
not to apply too heavy a coat. 
This is given overnight to dry, 
then well sanded with No. 0 flint 
paper. Whether another coat of 
aluminum pigmented varnish is 
required depends on how open the 
wood grain is. In most cases one 
coat is sufficient. 

I want to impress upon my 
readers that the coats that follow 
must be sprayed on very thin, 
both as to mixture and applica- 
tion. From the standpoint of 
durability it is far better to apply 
an extra thin coat or two, rather 


than to try to cover and build so 
fast that the film gets too thick. 

After the aluminum brush coat, 
spray a light coat of red-oxide 
oil-base primer, thinned to the 
ratio of three parts of naphtha to 
one part of primer. When dry, 
sand again. Then spray a “dust 
coat” (high atomizing pressure 
and low fluid pressure) of the 
colored lacquer, using very little 
or no reducer. Sand this with 
soapy water, wipe dry and spray 
another thin coat of lacquer 
thinned to regular spraying mix- 
ture. A final mist coat may be 
applied. 

It is advisable to check the 
balance (equal weight on each 
side of center) of the propeller 
before final lacquer coats are ap- 


plied. 
When propellers are already 
finished in varnish, the finish 


should be dry sanded, followed 
by the application of oil-base 
primer, and then succeeding lac- 
quer coats sprayed on. 

It is of utmost importance that 
the surface of propellers in work 
are thoroughly dry. Humidity 
should be as low as possible and 
drying temperature should be be- 
tween 70 and 75-deg. 

Pyroxylin surfaces should never 
be used. These are generally the 
cause of flaking. For wood pro- 
tection I advise the varnish under- 
coats, although there is advertised 
in the June issue of this magazine 
a special coater which is very 
good, but it requires baking or 
48 hours of air drying. 

The finishing process recom- 
mended here is rapid and the 
finish will be durable and of fine 
appearance. This finish will re- 
sist extreme changes of heat and 
cold, salt spray and, if damaged 
by stones or gravel, it will not 
check or flake. 
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STAINS AND BLEACHES 
FOR WaALAUT 


Superintendent of finishing in large furniture factory explains the 
effects of certain stains, bleaches and toning agents when used 
in the finishing of American walnut 


By F. W. Purdon 


N A PREVIOUS issue of this 

publication I endeavored to give 
to the apprentice of wood finish- 
ing some correct information 
along the lines of what wood stains 
are made of, so that he might, 
through a series of experiments, 
acquaint himself with their work- 
ing properties on wood, mahogany 
being considered. 

The apprentice’s attention was 
called to several ingredients used 
in making stains. I wish to em- 
phasize the importance of becom- 
ing acquainted with the action on 
wood of each one of the stain in- 
gredients, as it is absolutely 
impossible to blend together colors 
to make a wood stain unless you 
know positively the action that 
each color or chemical has of 
itself on wood. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from mixing paint or 
pigment stains. 

For this reason I have purposely 
refrained from giving any set 
formulas, but wish to create in the 
apprentice’s mind the ambition to 
experiment, not with a lot of 
ancient ingredients, but with the 
very best dyes and chemicals that 
are being manufactured today, of 
which there are hundreds; and 
again I have purposely given a 
moderate number of colors, but 
all that are really necessary for 
this purpose. When the finisher 
has mastered the use of a moder- 
ate number of dyes, it is easy to 


branch out and use many others 
to good advantage. 

Every finisher of wood should 
be particularly interested in this 
branch of wood finishing, as it 
will furnish him with the nucleus 
so much needed to succeed; also 
it will give him knowledge which 
may be useful in creating new fin- 
ishes. It will also overcome de- 
lays caused by having to send a 
sample elsewhere to be matched 
and the stain forwarded, which 
very often means several days 
delay and the production depart- 
ment at a standstill. 


Beautiful Walnut 


In this instance I will use for 
consideration the beauty of all 
woods; our own native walnut, in 
my opinion, has no equal in beauty. 
Its deep, rich and quiet tone re- 
flects the luxurious beauty and 
dignity that no other cabinet wood 
contains, and the rich mellow 
color that age gives this wood is 
difficult to equal. 

We recently passed 
through a period of French walnut, 
which I presume most finishers 
have become familiar with as to 
color, which was very light, in fact 
sickly looking—in most instances 
bleached. Its life was of short 
duration. Why take the most 
beautiful cabinet wood we have 
and spoil it by bleaching out the 
color which nature through many 
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years produced, or stain it so 
dark that nature’s handicraft is 
hidden? 

There is nothing you may dress 
walnut in, other than a slight tint- 
ing stain, to improve the color 
which natural walnut possesses. 
If you bleach it unnecessarily, or 
stain it too dark, you have 
abstracted or hidden the real 
beauty of the wood. Of course, 
there are many times when ex- 
ceptionally dark stock will come 
to the finisher and, in order to 
procure an even color on the fin- 
ished work, it is necessary for the 
dark stock to be bleached. 

If the stock is just a trifle dark, 
a solution of oxalic acid, (8-0z. of 
crystals to one gallon warm 
water) is recommended. One coat 
of this solution may suffice. If a 
stronger bleach is necessary, 
apply one coat of chlorinated soda. 
While this coat is still wet, apply 
a coat of the oxalic acid; then 
allow the surface to dry. Sand- 
paper lightly with fine No. 40 
paper and proceed with the work 
along your regular lines. 


Bleaching Agents 

A bleaching agent much 
stronger than the forementioned 
is, one coat of bi-sulphite of soda, 
(6-0z. to one gallon of water.) 
Apply one coat of the bi-sulphite 
solution and while the surface is 
still wet, apply one coat of oxalic 
acid solution. This is the most 
powerful bleaching agent found 
for walnut wood, I believe. 

The above methods for bleach- 
ing walnut have not been given to 
advance the French walnut craze, 
but to help when dark stock gives 
the surface an uneven appearance 
when a near-natural walnut color 
is desired. 

Oxalic acid is bought in crystal 
form and is poison, and should 
be so labelled. There are many 


uses found for oxalic acid in wood 
finishing. 

Bi-sulphite soda is bought in 
powder form and is also much 
used in wood finishing. 

When working with oxalic acid 
or a solution of bi-sulphite of soda, 
never use metal containers; 
always use glass or crockery, as 
the acid attacks the metal and 
forms a stain solution which will 
discolor any wood to which it is 
applied. 

Oxalic acid may also be of much 
help where metal cauls and 
vegetable glue are used in the 
veneering process. An oxalic acid 
solution will remove or neutralize 
these iron spots. 


Filling and Toning 


A very good method of finishing 
walnut, which eliminates a water 
stain coat and the sanding opera- 
tion, is to fill the wood with a 
light brown filler, tinted with 
VanDyke brown or burnt umber 
and drop black. After the filler 
is properly dried, give the surface 
a coat of thin shellac (4-lb. cut 
reduced one-half or more). Tint 
this shellac coat with a little 
spirit yellow, spirit green or spirit 
brown. Many pleasing tones may 
be secured in this manner at a 
saving in labor involved in the 
application of a stain coat. Take 
the precaution to only tint the 
shellac. Do not color it so deeply 
that you cannot apply it evenly. 
It is not a stain coat, but it is 
what is known as “toning.” 

With a little experimenting 
along the lines described, you will 
be surprised at the fine tones you 
may secure just off the natural 
color. Just a little yellow and a 
few drops of red (spirit) in the 
shellac will produce the rich 
mellow color that oiled walnut 
obtains through age. If you do 
not care for the yellow cast, try 
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You are the judge 


Send coupon below for free 
generous sample and see how... 


one manufacturer saves 15% in pro- 
duction costs... how another saves 
25% in sealing costs ... and how 
many others have cut their sanding 
production costs up to 40% 
These progressive furniture manufacturers 
(names on request), after testing generous 


sample .. . quickly adopt money-making 
Zapon line 


Tt use of Zapon Sanding 
Sealer No. 1038 will en- 


able you to accomplish more 
at a smaller cost and eliminate 
the use of expensive shellac. 
There are several other reasons 
why famed makers of furniture 
use this Sanding Sealer: 


The chief reason is that Sand- 
ing Sealer No. 1038 can be 
sanded in } the time necessary 
for sanding shellac... fills the 
pores... dries faster than «ven/y. 
shellac ... speeds production 
and helps make short work of competition. 


Sanding Sealer No. 1038 sells for a lower 
price than good shellac. One can of course 
buy film scrap lacquers or substitute shel- 
lacs at still lower prices. However, the sav- 
ing in sanding costs will more than offset 
the price enticement of these “business- 
killers.” 

Good quality pyroxylin lacquers command 
good prices. Sanding Sealer No. 1038 is a 
good quality pyroxylin lacquer. The reasons 
why it sells for a low price are: because 
we manufacture on a mass production 
scale; and we want the necessary volume 
of business to keep up mass production. 
The first reason is explained by the fact 
that this product can be used on all types 
and grades of furniture. It is unlike a 
finish coat lacquer which must be produced 
in limited quantities, due to speciai re- 
quirements of many customers for gloss, 


Sanding Sealer No. 1038 
sprays better than shellac. 
Builds rapidly and fills 


Flows out better, 
no thinning is required. 


body, color, etc. The second 
reason is simply a frank state- 
ment of fact . .. Zapon Sand- 
ing Sealer No. 1038 can be 
padded in the same manner 
as shellac and there is less 
danger of cutting through 
when sanding. 

There are a few other inter- 
esting features which can be 
elaborated upon to help give 
you a better understanding 
of our product. We believe 
you would rather test this 
sanding sealer on your own work. There- 
fore, we urge you to fill in the coupon and 
attach it to your letter-head. This coupon 
will bring to you free, prepaid, a generous 
sample together with instructions, to make 
your test against our claims. 

We have the utmost confidence in the 
merit of our product to believe that you 
will want to buy it after you receive a 
generous sample. 

. can cut your finishing costsand savel 


Youtoo . 
ZAPON Co., Stamford, Conn, 

Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Yor 
| Sanding Sealer No. 1038 and prices. IF 


| Street 


City 


scate 


| Firm Name 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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just a few drops of the spirit 
green in the shellac coat and see 
the rich effect this little tint 
brings to this wood. 


Choice of Stains 

A great deal of walnut is stained 
and this naturally darkens the 
wood to some extent. This should 
be avoided as much as possible, 
as there is a danger of taking 
much of the beauty from the wood 
by staining it too dark. The 
nearer you keep to the natural 
color of the wood, the more pleas- 
ing will be the finished work, so 
if you do stain to preserve the 
beauty of the wood, try to avoid 
over-doing it. 

The water stains for walnut 
should be nothing more than ton- 
ing stains, and for this purpose 
nigrosine jet black, Crociene 
orange, acid yellow, acid green, 
Swiss loutre or walnut crystals 
will be sufficient. You might first 
try a stain of Crociene orange, 
one-half dram to the quart; to 
this add one scruple of acid 
yellow. 

This combination will give a 
stain known as “Early American,” 
and should be filled with a dark 
brown filler. Now, to this same 
stain, add two scruples nigrosine 
jet black; this throws the stain 
to a rich brown, and the depth 
of this color may be controlled 
by the amount of water used, or 
by doubling the amount of each 
stain powder used. 

You may try one quart of water, 
one-half scruple acid yellow and 
one-haif scruple Swiss loutre, mak- 
ing a tinting stain giving a rich 
yellow color. 

If your fancy runs to a dark 
shade, try %-oz. Swiss loutre, one 
dram acid yellow and one scruple 
of Crociene orange to one gallon 
water. This may be changed to 
meet your requirements by the 


addition of a little more yellow 
or perhaps a little more Crociene 
orange. Many pleasing colors 
may be produced by a slight 
variation in the amount of these 
colors used, and you will gain 
much valuable information by 
experimenting along these lines. 

I am sure that the finisher who 
is not booked in the art of mixing 
stains will be much benefited if 
he will form a habit of experi- 
menting with the forementioned 
colors, as they will suffice to make 
almost all shades for this wood, 
Walnut. 


J. W. Byrnes Shellac Co. in West 


Mr. George B. Chase, formerly of 
the Chicago branch of the Marx & 
Rawolle Corporation, has become 
affiliated with the James W. Byrnes 
Shellac Co., Inc. Mr. Chase will sell 
shellac in Chicago, Milwaukee, Mich- 
igan and surrounding territory in 
conjunction with Mr. Fred L. Brooke, 
the James W. Byrnes’ present West- 
ern representative. 


National Electrical Safety Code 


An announcement from the Bulldog 
Electric Products Co., 7610 Jos. 
Campau Ave., Detroit, Mich., follows: 

“We have had some experience 
sufficient to justify us in getting the 
opinion of a very prominent attorney 
on the legal status and the impor- 
tance of the National Electrical 
Safety Code. After discussing the 
matter for a while he put before us 
the following hypothetical question: 

“Could you as an electrical engi- 
neer, specifying engineer, master 
electrician, or contractor, testify as 
an expert on the witness stand that 
any installation that is put in and 
does not comply with the require- 
ments of the National Electrical 
Safety Code is good practice? Is it 
reasonable to expect that any judge. 
jury, or client would accept the word 
of any individual as an expert over 
the opinion and endorsements of the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee?’ 

“Our Company has considered it 
of sufficient importance to announce 
through various publications that we 
are discontinuing the manufacture 
and sale of all products that do not 
conform with this Code.” 
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product for which it is prepared. 


Write for complete de- 
tails regarding this service. 


Higher oven temperatures? 


Faster drying may be possible on your product, sav- 
ing time and oven capacity. We can tell you, and 
produce the proper finish to meet the new conditions. 
We maintain a complete and practical baking, spray- 
ing and finishing department with trained operators 
in addition to technicians in our chemical laboratory. 
Every recommended formula is demonstrated on the 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 


Manufacturers Industrial Finishes 
General Office 


protective coatings 
any surface - any product 


436 Seventh Ave., Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MPERVIOUS 


Lacquers, Varnishes, Japans, for Wood, Iron, Steel, Aluminum 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“This material was plain red oak furnished by a 
New York woodworking company. The lumber was 
tested for its fireproof qualities, as required by the 
New York Building Dept., the test being made at 


Columbia University.” — 


Tupor 
on Fireproor Oak 


Foreman finisher of store and office fixture factory tells how he 
finished a job in chemically fireproofed red oak to produce 
the specified Tudor English Finish 


By T. R. Nall 


THEN FRANCE, STROH- 

MERGER AND COWAN CoO., 
planned new quarters in New York 
City, the management wanted 
paneled oak walls and doors. Im- 
mediately the firm faced a problem 
that is common to all those lo- 
cated in the congested areas of 
our larger cities: The building 
specifications for materials and 
the fire ordinance regulations re- 
quire tested fire-proof construc- 
tion. Under such restrictions the 
builder or decorator is limited to 
materials other than wood, unless 
he decides to use chemically-fire- 
proofed woodwork. 

On the job manufactured and 
finished for this New York con- 
cern, a number of problems pre- 
sented themselves in regard to the 
working of this chemically-treated 
fireproofed wood. The order 
called for fireproofed red oak. All 
of the wall paneling, doors and 
trim were to be in Tudor English 
design and all of the hardware 
was in early English antique fin- 
ish. All of the joints were pegged, 
with the ends of the pegs showing 
through. 

Fireproof oak is very hard on 
the saws, knives and bits used on 


woodworking machinery. The 
materials used to fireproof the oak 
cause this condition. It takes 
twice as long to run a job of fire- 
proofed oak in the millroom as it 
does a job in any other wood. 

When it reaches the cabinet 
room, this wood presents diffi- 
culties in the driving of finishing 
nails and it duils cabinet tools, 
therefore this chemically-treated 
oak is expensive to run through 
the mill and cabinet departments. 

Now to be in keeping with the 
design, we were obliged to use the 
Tudor English finish. First, we 
used a red oil stain made up of 
1-lb. of Venetian red to 4 gallons 
of benzine: Water stain cannot 
be used on this wood because of 
the effect of the chemical treat- 
ment of the wood. Let this stain 
set 24 hours and fill with a dark 
reddish brown filler; this gives a 
reddish brown effect—but not 
nearly as red as one would 
imagine. A _ pleasing tone of 
brown is thus secured. 


Antiquing; Shading 
Let this filler dry 24 hours. It 
is then ready for antiquing. The 
panel sets back in the frame the 
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NOT a different kind of shellac 


NOT a substitute 


for shellac ...... 


NOT just another “100% pure shellac” 


BUT a material that improves shellac 


beyond your 


fondest hopes 


Murphy Waterproof Mixing is the 
revolutionary material developed by 
the Murphy Varnish Company for 
mixing with shellac. The formula is 
given below.* 

The resulting material is so far 
superior to shellac on every impor- 
tant count that, once you have used 
it, you will feel you have made a 
really important discovery. 

Go over the following characteris- 
tics point by point, bearing your 
own particular work in mind as you 
do: 

Prevents shellac turning white. 
Increases elasticity of finish. Has 
better flowing qualities. Dries as 
quickly as shellac. Gives greatly in- 
creased durability. It is waterproof. 
Cuts sanding costs. Seals as well as 
shellac. Gives increased anchorage 
due to better pore penetration. Pre- 
vents shellac from scratching white. 


Eliminates pinholing. Gives a finish, 
which without rubbing, has none of 
the cheap glaring brilliance of shel- 
lac, but more closely resembles 
rubbed varnish. 

When you consider how superior 
is the mixture of shellac and Murphy 
Waterproof Mixing over plain shel- 
lac, and when you realize that it 
costs you no more than plain shellac 
of good quality, you will certainly 
want to know for yourself by first 
hand experience all about this un- 
usual product. 

Order a quantity now and try it 
out on an actual job. Or ask us to 
give you a demonstration. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


Newark San Francisco Chicago 
Essex Varnish Company, Newark 


(Associate Company), Baking Material Specialists 


Murphy Waterproof Mixing 


*M y Wat Mixing is 
mixed with shellac—equal parts 
of each upto two parts shellac 
and one part Wa roof Mixing 
—according to the job. 


MURPHY FINE FINISHES 
famous Jor 04 years among architects, muster puiniers and makers of 
products requiring a fine finish. 
Air-drying and Baking Varnishes 
Enamels, Lacquers and Stains for Brushing, Spraying and Dipping 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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same as a window glass sets in 
a window frame. Now the panel- 
ing is shaded very dark around 
the edges, but the shading dimin- 
ishes toward the center, leaving 
the center the background color. 
This shading is done with a touch- 
up spray gun. After this, use 
steel wool and lighten up the 
moulding around the paneling to 
show a worn effect on all four 
sides. The panels are in sections 
about 6x14-ft. consisting of 6 
panels across and 14 panels high. 
Each of these panels is outlined 
with mitered moulding. 

The doorways are made of 
panels in horseshoe shape. The 
shading stain was permitted to 
set about 5 hours and then coated 
with half orange and half white 
shellac, cut half and half with 
alcohol. Let this shellac coat set 
8 hours. Run over lightly with 
No.00 steel wool, being careful not 
to pick up any of the shading 
stain. 

For the second coat, apply a 
high-grade flat lacquer. Let this 
set about 24 hours and sand 
lightly and wax and rub to very 
dull luster. Mix melted paraffin 
with the polishing wax. This 
gives the desired dull finish. 


Finishing Round Surfaces 


Round surfaces such as chair 
and table legs and columns, if 
not over 1%%-in. in diameter, can 
be finished with a spray gun, but 
the finish should be applied with 
a round spray. If the parts are 
larger than 1%4-in. in diameter a 
flat spray is best, using a gun with 
adjustments for variable widths. 

Some practical information must 
be obtained before satisfactory 
work can be performed; for ex- 
ample finding the proper width 
spray for the work at hand; also 
the proper air pressure and fluid 


flow for the material used. Large 
columns can be handled more con- 
veniently if a pivot pin is placed 
in each end and a special rack is 
provided for the column to turn 
in while it is being finished; an- 
other rack, similar to this, can be 
used as a drying rack constructed 
to support columns during the 
process of drying. In quantity pro- 
duction, a mechanically operated 
turning driver adjusted to the 
proper speed, considering the 
length of the column, will be a 
great help to the spray operator. 

I prefer lacquer for finishing 
large-diameter columns, because a 
wash coat or flow coat of thinner 
can follow the application of lac- 
quer and thereby eliminate any 
laps or overspray after a complete 
revolution of the column. 

If the work is being done with 
a brush, I prefer to have a special 
set of brushes for each material 
used—and brushes in proportion 
to the diameter of the turnings. 
These brushes should be reserved 
exclusively for round work, as con- 
tinuous use on round surfaces will 
cause the brush to wear slightly 
hollow in the middle, and experi- 
enced workmen prefer these worn 
brushes to new straight brushes, 
because they get a more uniform 
pressure and a more even spread 
of finishing material. One finisher 
I know of had a special set of 
brushes made to order by a brush 
manufacturer; the center of each 
has this hollow or concave effect. 
The finisher does splendid work 
and does it rapidly with these 
“specialized tools.”"—M. V. L. 


Berry Bros. New Lacquer Building 


Berry Bros. Inc., Detroit (manu- 
facturer of varnishes, enamels and 
lacquers), announces that: “Demand 
for the company’s products this year 
has forced the erection of a new 
building that will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of lac- 
quer. Comprehensive plans have 
been laid for a record 1930. 
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‘The merits of PENT-ACE- 
TATE have not been manufac- 
tured “from @ bottle of ink.” 
J Instead, we have simply asked 
P er industry to try 


the lacqu 
af, PENT-ACETATE and form 
their own opinion. 


This they have done—and PENT-ACETATE 
has been accepted as @ better lacquer solvent, 
for very definite reasons: 

resistance 


()) Its unusual! bius 

(2) Its improved odor 

(3) Better blending withoils, 

(4) Better flow and levelling 

(5) Proper rate of evaporation 


gumsandcotton 


e most rigid tests to which you 


We invite th 
can put 


PENT-ACETATE 


in your lacquer formulation. Samples will be 
forwarded upon request, for your laboratory 
or plant tests. 


ete catalog on PENT-ACETATE and 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART 
DESIGN AND Finish 


Color Specialist for the Kepec Co. offers interesting suggestions and 


t the wise employment of design and 


rec 
finish in reference to the employment of modernistic art 
in furniture and other factory products 


By La Vera Ann Pohl 


must be alive! Modern art is 
olly alive, bespeaking new 
things in color, form, design and 
finish, therefore it is creative. 
A new form of expression has 
come over the horizon of artistry. 
The new movement has taken in 
all forms of decoration—painting, 
sculpture, architecture, furniture, 
theatre and church murals and 
decorations. 

The fundamental theories which 
relate to the days of early Greek 
and Phoenician—even primitive 
art—will always be basic prin- 
ciples of art. A few changes in 
the style of color and form or 
decoration will always be the lot 


ART must be real, 
w 


of designers, builders and manu- 
facturers. However, the basic 
rules remain. 

Today we deal with a certain 
phase in the development of things 
—*Modernism,” or “Art Moderne.” 
Art Moderne has more nearly ad- 
hered to the basic principles of 
design and color than any other 
era of decoration of which we have 
any record. 

Color is that form which Iends 
to an article its elements of cheer- 
fulness or sobriety. It is in part 
the finish of any piece. It is many 
times the attraction of a piece. 
More nearly related, however, to 
modernism is design, for today de- 
sign includes color wherein the 
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finish is concerned. Therefore 
color and design and finish are the 
basic principles of modern furni- 
ture building. 

Design is the arranging of lines, 
forms and spaces in a pleasing 
orderly manner to make up a 
whole. Design includes propor- 
tion which is space relationship. 
The entire design of a piece of 
Moderne furniture can be ruined 
by the improper handling of the 
color—by a lack of feeling for the 
proper proportion of spacing of 
color areas. 

There are three distinct types of 
design: 

A—Constructive design (3 di- 
mensions). Anything which has 
solid forms, as for example furni- 
ture. 

B—Decorative (2 dimensions). 
Floral designing, etc. 

C—Pictorial. (Posters, 
scapes, etc.) 

There are two distinct divisions 
of design: 


land- 


I—Abstract 
1l—Conventional 
These in 
turn are sub- 
divided: 


The main aim in design and 
color is to create pleasing effects. 
The things to consider and weigh 


| 
| 
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color and design by the Fs 
early Greek principle of 
space relation; namely, 
1 is to 3; 3 is to 5; 5 
is to 7; 7 is to 9; etc., 
will give forms of design 
and color which bring about interest in 
design and create harmony in color. 


carefully are space relationship— 
the relation of one form to 
another; the arrangement of one 
mass to another; the proper bal- 
ance of a large area to a small 
one, and vice versa. 

Rhythm is brought about by 
repetition of one form; it creates 
ease and restfulness. Rhythm of 


LAS 
KK KKK KKK 


Illustrating rhythm of line. 
color is repetition of certain areas 
which help to create rhythm of 
line. 

Harmonious effects in design 
are brought about by the creation 
of a variety of interest. Variety 


brings interest. Monotony is 
caused by a lack of variety. 
/ 
/ 
2 
2 
3 
4 3 
4 
é 
7 
fo 
4/ 
Fig. 1 rig. 2 Fig. 3 


Fig. 1—Illustrating a space in which 
all subdivided spaces are equal, note the 
absence of variety; the presence of 
monotony. 

Fig. 2—This space is divided in a 
manner which shows variety—and variety 
creates interest. 

Fig. 3—To halve an area makes a bad 
break. 


Therefore, we deduct that color 
and design are inseparable. Space 
relationship, rhythm and harmony 
are necessary to create a pleasing 
effect in design, and the same ap- 
plies to color. 

Twenty years ago, when the 
machine-made product loomed so 
decidedly upon the surface of our 
great industrialism, designers be- 
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moaned the forecast that now all 
sense of artistry would be lost in 
our methods of manufacturing. 
Twenty years have proved that to- 
day decoration, refinement and 
artistry have gained immeasurably 
by the mechanical era. It has 
been a great inspiration for de- 
signers; it has brought order out 
of chaotic methods of workman- 
ship; it has brought to us ease 
and comfort in our lives and the 


Bed Room Furni- 
ture—Art Moderne: 

Wood: Bird’s-eye 
maple, stained, trans- 
parent deep blue 
purple (almost 
black.) 

Bands: Ivory or 
silver narrow band- 
ing at very edge of 
deep purple outline. 

Panels: Orchid 

red 


side) or blue 
(powder blue color) 
medium tone. 

Seats one tone 
darker than panel- 


ing. 

Tn this case panel- 
ing can be done in 
iy soft pliable leather; no mottling 
in leather. A new idea would be paneling 
done in soft gray and tan snake skin. 

Note the straight line design employed 
and that no decoration is added; paneling 
is the decoration in this case. othing 
interferes with the simplicity of detail. 
Here we see that color and design are 
as one unit to make up the whole of the 
object. 


things that surround us. Nothing 
has escaped its influence. The 
modernists have so intimately re- 
lated color and design with ease, 
comfort and beauty, that today 
they affect our whole mode of 
living. 

The modern motor and furni- 
ture are the finest examples of 
this new sweep of things. This 
new Moderne is built for wear; it 
has sturdy, strong, comfortable 
and luxurious lines—incomparable 
colors and finishes, fabrics of 
supreme delicacy in design and 
workmanship. 

Rules or principles to be fol- 
lowed in designing modern furni- 
ture could be listed as follows: 


1—Decoration should never in- 
terfere with utility. 

2—Decoration should always fol- 
low the structural line. 

3—Avoid at all times breaking 
the structural line of a chair, a 
cabinet or a sofa by an incon- 
sistent decoration or line. 

4—If a structure is beautiful 
without decoration, no decoration 
should be added. The color ap- 
plied should not detract from any 
piece which is beautiful in itself. 

5—If decoration is added to a 
piece, the decoration should em- 
phasize the structural line. 

Today, in articles of furniture, 
the structural line follows the 
straight line principle. Where a 
short curve formerly became in- 
volved, today the curve has sweep 
and force. 

The greatest beauty in modern 
furniture is the wood involved and 
the color employed. 

Japanese woods, African woods, 
ivory, English oaks, American 
pines, walnuts, birches—all find 
their place in this decoration. All 
the possible grains are brought to 
play intricate patterns upon a 
single chair or buffet. 
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Pregex Lacquer Undercoats 


These undercoats are made heavy in body and 
ground fine. They spray easily, cover solid, give 
an exceptionally hard surface, and sand rapidly 
without gumming paper. Furnished in all needed 
shades and colors, making it possible to apply shad- 
ing directly on the undercoat and to finish with 
one coat of Pegex Clear Gloss or Pegex Flat Lacquer. 


Pregex Lacquer Enamels 


Are high in cotton content and consequently give 
a long wearing surface on either first-quality or 
novelty furniture. Made in either satin or gloss 
finish. Reduce 3313 to 50% for spraying. 


E GEE finishes are made to meet every need. — 
They cut plant costs by speeding production 
and eliminating costly errors. They cut selling costs 
by the extra appealing richness of their colors. You 
should investigate for yourself the precision results 
possible with Pee Gee products. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


VARNISH * LACQUERS STAINS * ENAMELS _ FILLERS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Inlaid woods bring about the ef- 
fect of lights and darks; strips of 
ivory or metal to accentuate the 
main body of a piece—and squares, 
cubes, triangles, rectangles in the 
fabrics—all create a whole struc- 
ture which conveys to one’s mind 
careful workmanship and serious 
thought. 

To remember that design in- 
cludes the whole of any object, 
not the mere decoration; the com- 
fort as well as the beauty; the 
final resting place of a piece, be 
it in the living room, kitchen, 
dining room or bed room—this 
should play its part in influencing 
the designer, maker and the 
finisher. 

Colors appropriate for a bed 
room would hardly do for the sun 
room. Colors suited for the male 
of the species are hardly correct 
and comfortable for a young 
girl’s room. 

Colors selected for a dining 
room will not be correct for the 
living room. It is well to prepare 
and to place these things with a 
view of their ultimate use. It is 
a sales talking point. It is a part 
of modernism. 


Art Moderne Finish 


In a previous article, finish was 
mentioned as all important. Mir- 
ror-like surfaces, soft satin finishes 
are the best finishes involved. 
Dull finishes do not reflect lights 
or tones, and the modern designer 
plays up to lights. 

A glass-like quality in finish 
creates depths, and this should be 
a point to strive for. Extra coats 
of finish, heavier-bodied finishes 
will become the requisite of all 
furniture manufacturers. In 
breakfast room furniture the finish 
can be dull or glossy if seats are 
of leather. 

A word about leather: Colored 
leathers of different grains are 


employed widely in modern 
decoration. Soft sea greens, 
Cerulean blues slightly grayed, 
reddish grays and yellow greens, 
all grayed, combined with stained 
and not painted woods—these 
create a sturdy impression and 
that simplicity which goes hand in 
hand with modernism. 

Mission style leather, snake 
skins, Moroccos, beaded and plain 
leathers—all have their proper 
places in today’s decoration. 

One illustration might be cited 
here in the color decoration for 
a breakfast set: 

Table and chairs, gray; base 
rubbed in or stained green over 
gray (transparent color). The 
green used is a deep yellow green, 
slightly gray. 

Trim on leg bands of chairs 
and table, blue (prussian 1 part, 
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LACQUER 
Amerilac 109 Sealer 


Seals, fills and dries to sand 
in thirty minutes. 

Its ease of application, 
toughness and resistance 
to lacquer solvents makes 
Amerilac No. 109 Sealer 
an ideal undercoat or 
foundation for lacquer. 


Try It 


The American Varnish Co. 


High Grade Varnishes, Pyroxylin Finishes 
Stains, Fillers and Enamels 


1138-1146 N. Branch St. CHICAGO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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white 3 parts) silver (lemon), 
burnt orange and black. 

Seats of chairs, soft yellow 
green, medium; Morocco leather. 

Table top slightly-cut edge. No 
decoration applied—color in the 
piece takes place of added floral 
decoration. 

Green seats decorate the whole 
set because they are of slightly 
different tone. Added decoration 
would create an element of rest- 
lessness in the room. 

Where seats are of wood, some 
decoration may safely be applied 
to backs of chairs and tables. 

Where seats are of leather or 
fabric, the surface of that material 
becomes the decoration. 


Why Lacquer Finish 
Crackled 

Recently, I was directed to call 
on one of my company’s customers 
—a concern manufacturing occa- 
sional furniture in walnut, ma- 
hogany and gum. This company 
was having difficulty with the lac- 
quer finish, and I was sent into 
the finishing department to in- 
vestigate the source of reported 
trouble. 

I found that our flat lacquer 
crackled on the finished surfaces 
instead of forming the desired 
smooth film. Soon, I discovered 
that the whole trouble was caused 
by an excessively shortened sched- 
ule of finishing operations. Some 
salesman had told the superintend- 
ent that the furniture could be 
water stained, sized with shellac, 
filled, given a body coat of shellac, 
and two coats of lacquer—all in 24 
hours. The superintendent, being 
unfamiliar with finishing materials 
and processes, gave orders to fol- 
low this finishing schedule and as 
a result the finished surfaces, 
when they finally became dry, 
showed a crackle effect. 


I lengthened this schedule from 
24 hours to four days, using the 
same finishing materials. The 
changed schedule is as follows: 

First day: Stain in morning and 
size coat in the afternoon, using as 
a size coat one part shellac to five 
of alcohol. 

Second day: Sand with No. 4/0 
garnet paper and fill; let dry over 
night. 

Third day: Body coat with 
shellac in the morning, using two 
parts shellac to three of alcohol; 
in the afternoon apply first lac- 
quer coat. Let stand over night. 

Fourth day: Second (final) coat 
of lacquer is applied. 

After this schedule has been put 
into use, the problem was solved. 
I remained in this plant two weeks 
and at the end of my stay, 450 
articles had been finished, with 
only two defective pieces to be re- 
coated. 

Many salesmen have had little 
actual experience in using finish- 
ing materials and supplies, and 
some of the younger men are 
obliged to depend upon what their 
salesmanager tells them the ma- 
terials will do. In some cases 
where wrong directions have been 
given, as in the above instance, 
the salesmanager has probably se- 
cured his information from a 
chemist who bases his recommen- 
dations solely on laboratory tests 
—often made under extremely 
favorable conditions. In the prac- 
tical application of finishes, un- 
foreseen conditions often arise, 
resulting in trouble that proves 
expensive to the customer.— 
Dallas Holcomb. 


The sanding of furniture is an 
important operation where perfec- 
tion of finish is a feature of the 
craftsmanship. 
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FLINT 
LACQUER 


PRIMER 


Fuint LACQUER PRIMER is 
not a new building sealer. It is the 
J, result of gradual perfection of the 
g first successful undercoating for 


clear lacquer. 


You will find that this improved 
sealer has more solid body and 
greater filling power ... and that it 


dries more quickly, sands more 


easily, and forms a permanent bond 
between the lacquer and the wood. 
MAYER & LOEWENSTEIN 
4343 Vernon Bivd. Long Island City, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 16/6 
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Some high lights 
on the use of mod- 
ern equipment in 
preparing, finishing 
and decorating street 
cars and _ Versare 
coaches, as observed 
by Industrial Finish- 
ing’s editorial rep- 
resentative while 
visiting the plant of 
the Cincinnati Car 
Corp. 


By P. C. Bardin 


Street Cars AND MoTOoR 
COACHES 


EALIZING the pressing need 

for economical operation of 
all types of public transportation, 
the Cincinnati Car Corporation* 
at Cincinnati, Ohio is manufac- 
turing all-aluminum electric rail- 
way cars, electric and gas-electric 
coaches, as well as steel equip- 
ment. 

The finishing process on alumi- 
num and steel equipment is 
almost identical, with the excep- 
tion of the cleaning and putty- 
glazing operations. All aluminum 
surfaces are cleaned with lacquer 
thinner, while the steel surfaces 
are sandblasted. Rivet and screw 
plates are hand filed, after which 
an oil primer is applied in the 
spray booth. The oil-primed sur- 
face is allowed to dry 48 to 72 
hours, after which it is spot put- 
tied, using a flexible knife in this 
operation. 

The putty is allowed to dry 
12 to 24 hours, and the surface is 
given the first coat of oil surfacer. 
After drying again 12 to 24 hours, 


*Recently merged with the Versare 
Corporation of Albany, 


steel cars are putty-glazed all 
over and allowed to dry 48 hours. 
This putty-glaze operation is un- 
necessary in aluminum cars on 
account of the original smooth- 
ness of the metal surface. 

The finished surface is then wet 
sanded—using Nos. 80 to 150 sand- 
paper—and allowed to dry 12 
hours. The next operation is that 
of spraying on the “PX” coat, 
after which the car receives its 
final finish of colored lacquer, this 
being sprayed on in three double 
coats, as in automotive finishing.+ 
Paper, paste and templates are 
used for masking; all mouldings 
are hand striped. None of the 
jobs are rubbed, as the cost would 
be prohibitive when the large 
surfaces are considered. It must 


+The operator sprays vertically and 
then horizontally, allowing enough 
time between coats for the lacquer 
to dry. When the size of a car is 
taken into consideration, you will see 
that these final coats are almost a 
continuous operation, for by the time 
the operator has covered the entire 
surface, which must be done in sec- 
tions, the lacquer is dry where he 
started. 
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Velvet Flat Varnish No. 99 
A dependable flat finish 


Long and painstaking research by Sherwin-Williams tech- 
nical men has solved one of the most difficult problems in 
the varnish industry: the production of a thoroughly de- 
pendable flat finish varnish. 


Sherwin-Williams Flat Varnish No. 99 is a matured and 
tested product used with outstanding success by leading 
furniture factories all over the country during the past 
two years. 


It produces an attractive velvet finish very similar to a 
rubbed job. What is more, it is uniform—can be de- 
pended upon to produce the same results shipment after 
shipment. 


Prepared ready for spray application. Velvet Flat No. 
99 is the complete, economical answer to the requirement 
for a flat varnish finish in your shop practice. 


Mail the coupon for further information. Our expert 


staff always at your service, ready to help with your finish- 
ing problems. No obligation. 


THE SHERWIN -WiLL/Ams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Industrial Finishes 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Dept. 708, 601 Canal Road, N. W. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me information on Velvet Flat Varnish No. 99 
and other S-W finishes. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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All mouldings are hand 
striped after the surface has 


be remembered that practically 
all cars and coaches are built 
according to customers’ specifica- 
tions which vary the operations 
slightly, but the usual finishing 
procedure is similar if not identi- 
cal to what has just been out- 
lined here. 

The finishing room is equipped 


Air is blown up- 
ward through nar- 
row slots on both 
sides of each rail 
in the track and 
drawn vertically by 
strong suction in 
the top of the over- 
head hood or air- 
column spray 
booth. 


been spray-finished according 
to specifications. 


with an air-column spray booth 
(or hood) 10-ft wide by 50-ft. long. 
Floor level controls are available 
for operating the adjustable baffle 
plates in this booth. 

Referring to the two views of 
spray finishing herewith, there are 
longitudinal air slots in the floor 
on each side of each rail that 
forms the two-rail track. Im- 
mediately below these slotted 
metal floor plates is an air tunnel 
which, when the booth is in opera- 
tion, is filled with air from the 
fans. Currents of air are forced 
up vertically through the floor to- 
ward the hood, and as they ascend 
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High Quality 


at an amazingly low price 


in Day’s One-Coat 
Utility Lacquer Enamel 
ong. 
= ANUFACTURERS of novelty furniture, 
kitchen cabinets in color, card tables, 
s of and wood and metal specialties will be inter- 
) are ested in this new material. Day’s One-Coat 
floor Utility Lacquer Enamel is a tough, durable 
that and glossy colored lacquer that is higher in 
4 quality than many others selling at one dollar 
coe more per gallon. This fine piece of goods is 
nera- actually lower in price than the great majority 
the of lacquers on the market. It may be sprayed, 
rced dipped or brushed. For spraying it takes a 
r to- 50-50 reduction with our special low-priced 
cend thinner—which makes its low price even 


lower. You can prove all this for yourself. 
Ask us to send price and sample of any color. 


JAMES B.DAY CO. 


SHELLAC: LACQUER - ENAMEL: STAIN -WAX 


CHICAGO 
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they carry the fumes upward to 
the suction exhausts. 

By adjusting the side baffle 
plates to accommodate the various 
widths of equipment being 
sprayed, the fume-laden air is di- 
rected into the upper hood from 
which it is exhausted through a 
large pipe system that projects 
out through the roof of the build- 
ing. The upper hood is equipped 
with a water spray system which 
also has floor-level control valves. 
The water spray is available for 
washing the hood and baffle plates 
to prevent the accumulation of 
dust and small particles which 
otherwise would drop onto the 
cars being finished. 


Metallic Spatter Finishes 

for Broom Handles 

In this article I will endeavor to 
explain the late so-called metallic 
and metallic spatter finishes ap- 
pearing on broom and mop 
handles. The apparatus used for 
applying these finishes is the 
same as that described in the 
January, 1929, issue, page 89. 

The metallic finish is usually 
obtained in three dip coats, but it 
is possible to get good results in 
two. 

The handle is usually given one 
coat of clear lacquer. The reason 
for using clear lacquer is on ac- 
count of it being the lowest in 
price. However, any lacquer or 
enamel can be used. The second 
coat consists of clear broom-handle 
lacquer to which has been added 
the bronze powder, the shade of 
the powder depending upon the re- 
sults desired. It has been found 
that with most powders, 12-oz. per 
gallon of lacquer will be sufficient 
for solid covering. The third or 
final coat consists of clear broom- 
handle lacquer to which some dye 
solution has been added. The 


dye colors now in vogue are blue, 
red, green and pink. 

When the handle is finished as 
above described, the powder 
shows through as a solid metallic 
coating under the dyed lacquer. 

To obtain the spattered metallic 
finish, the procedure is identical 
to that described above, with the 
exception of the second coat. For 
this finish the amount of powder is 
cut back to 4-oz. per gallon. The 
size of the spatter may be altered 
from coarse to fine by the type of 
powder used. However, it has 
been the writer’s experience to 
reverse the first and third coats 
for this finish, putting the dyed 
lacquer on first and finishing off 
with a clear lacquer. With this 
procedure, more gloss, and greater 
durability are usually obtained. 
—L. B. Miller. 


Natural wood effects are becom- 
ing more popular in the interior 
finish of automobiles, and some 
new models feature beautiful and 
expensive fine wood panels, 
marquetry and mouldings. 


Berry Bros. New President 


W. R. Carnegie, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit (manu- 
facturer of varnishes, enamels and 
lacquers) has been elected president 
and general manager and has taken 
over his new duties. F. L. Colby, the 
company’s former president, has been 
promoted to chairman of the 
of directors. 

John C. Witherspoon, for many 
years a member of the board of di- 
rectors, will take the office of vice- 
president. The board has been in- 
creased two members, H. L. Stanton, 
an attorney with wide experience in 
corporation management, and Joseph 
Berry Sherrard, grandson of Joseph 
H. Berry, one of the founders, taking 
the new chairs. 

Berry Brothers’ new president 
joined the organization in 1895. He 
was treasurer for 25 years before 
taking up his present duties as 
general manager. This post he has 
occupied with conspicuous success, 
leading to his promotion to the presi- 
dency. 
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First Again 


with a 


3 Hour Drying Wood Filler 


This newest Marietta product is made 
of silex and linseed oil but embodies a 
new idea in oil treatment heretofore un- 
known. 


The Filler is long working and may be 
wiped off easily even twenty minutes 
after application. 


IT DRIES TO SAND OR COAT IN 
THREE HOURS 


Recognizing that everything except 
Wood Filler has been put on a speed 
basis — we have now made possible a 


ONE DAY complete finishing schedule. 


Use the Coupon’ Today 


Marietta Paint 
& Color Co. 


Marietta, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
High Point, N. C. 


Marietta Paint & Color Co, 
Marietta, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a sample 
of your new 3 Hour Dry- 
ing Wood Filler. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


REFINISHING 


Explaining in detail the complete schedule of cleaning, sanding and 
finishing operations included in a typical job of automobile re- 
finishing with lacquer 


By James De Havreaux 


N MANY of the automobile re- 
finishing jobs today, it is not 
necessary to remove all of the 
old finish,* especially if it is a re- 
lacquering job, with possibly only 
a few rusted places at corners and 
edges of the body surface. Our 
method of handling this class of 
work is as follows: 


When the car is first brought in, 
it is put on the deck and washed. 
If steam cleaning can be done, so 
much the better. It is then 
stripped and all parts are checked. 
The top is dressed first because 
tops on most of the cars to be re- 
finished require two applications 
of dressing; of course, this top 
dressing may be applied with only 
an hour between coats, but better 
results are secured if the first coat 


*Since automobile factory work is 
now practically 100% lacquer, and 
the custom shops have about cleaned 
off all of the old type varnish jobs, 
oor work is practically all re-lacquer- 
ng. 

Occasionally, on a job that has 
been neglected too long, we apply a 
mist coat after cleaning up. This 
mist coat is about 1/5 primer, 1/5 
very fine ground filler (or surfacer), 
and the balance of thinner. Then we 
sand this dry with No. 7/0 production 
paper and air dust the surface. Then 
the color may be shot on full. We 
find it pays to clean off the old finish 
when same is in very poor condition, 
but since the “bogey” of the auto 
refinisher was and always will be 
the cleaning-off job, every one tries 
to avoid it. 

Inquiry shows that in shops where 
the management studies the work, 
their methods do not differ much 
from ours. We try to use not only 
the best method, but the best mate- 
rials; and by doing this we try to 
keep prices up, or at least not cut 
them. 


is applied when the car first 
comes in, leaving the second coat 
to be put on as the final operation 
just before the car is returned to 
the owner. This sends the car out 
on the road with a top that looks 
clean and new—a big feature. 

After the top dressing has been 
applied, the body surfaces are 
rubbed out with No. 320 Wetordry 
abrasive paper; then all bare and 
rusty places are sanded with 
coarse abrasive paper and chemi- 
cally treated to kill rust. While 
the chemical is working, the 
chassis is painted and the wheels 
are leaded. The chemical cleaner 
is washed off according to direc- 
tions, and the body is dried with 
forced drafts of air. 

The mouldings are cleaned of 
all old material that can be 
scraped off. This is especially 
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Towle 


L 
Since]870 
VARNISH- LACQUER- ENAMEL 
For All Industrial Requirements 


, StandLac System of Automobile Finishing 
StandLac Lacquers equal to the best 
StandLac Undercoats superior to the best 


Rapidity of application — remarkable 
filling (one coat equal to two coats of 
ordinary surfacer)—easy rubbing, won't 
lift or raise under lacquer. 


Our experts are at your service and 
invite your inquiries on Lacquer— 


Varnish—Enamel. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


443-4™.AVE. 2600 FEDERALST. NEVADAAVESBLOOMST. 
LINDEN, N.J. LOS ANGELES ,CALIF. 


LONDON BERLIN GOTHENBURG 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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important, as in spraying an auto- 
mobile one is liable to “bridge 
over” the “valleys” adjoining 
service, this piled-on lacquer is 
mouldings or other raised parts 
and later, when the car is in 
likely to become loose at these 
points. 

When all this cleaning and dry- 
ing of the surface has been at- 
tended to, the job is again dusted 
with air and all bare spots are 
touched up with lacquer primer. 
This operation is followed with 
two or more coats of lacquer filler. 
All the high spots are then cut 


down to smooth and “level out” 
the surface. Then I wash down 
the whole body, drying the surface 
as I go with turpentine. This, I 
find, removes all traces of any 
possible polish or wax that may 
have been left on the surface dur- 
ing the last rub. The car is then 
air dusted clean and it is now 
ready for the color. 

The panel color is first sprayed 
on in two or more coats. After 
touching-up all the patched-up 
places, the panels are masked and 
all of the main color is sprayed. 
Now as to wheels, I always do 


them in varnish, as in my opinion 
lacquer does not endure the wheel 
strain quite so well as varnish 
does. I believe color varnish has 
greater elasticity than lacquer. 
Next sand the lead, which has 
stood long enough to be dry and 
hard. 

The remaining steps follow in 
order; apply color, then color var- 
nish the wheels, un-mask, mist 
coat, let stand, stripe and finish 
the wheels, paint rims; then rub 
body and fender surfaces and all 
lacquer work with No. 400 Wetor- 
dry sandpaper and water to a 
surface; polish, dress top and put 
on tires; finish mouldings and 
fixtures, door checks, rims (these 
are usually done in a light gray— 
lead color—same as when new) 
and running boards. Then give 
the car a general cleaning and 
wax. By leaving the waxing for 
the last, I find it allows any fumes 
from the thinner to escape and the 
waxing lasts longer. The as- 
sembling is then performed and 
the job is ready to deliver. 


Your prospect may know more 
about your product than he will 
admit. Attractive, logical ad- 
vertising may have sold him in its 
quiet, personal way. 


Duco Awards Prizes 


Announcement has just been made 
of the prize winners in the radio 
window display contest of the Paint 
and Varnish Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. The contest was 
conducted in conjunction with the 
National Radio Campaign on Duco, 
broadcast weekly for ten weeks 
through WJZ and 33 associated sta- 
tions, and was open to all retail 
dealers handling Duco for home uses 
in the U. S. Cash prizes consisting 
of three national grand prizes for the 
three best displays in the entire 
country and 12 sectional prizes for 
the best two displays in each of six 
districts were awarded. 
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... and it does these things 
surprisingly well .. . 


This illustration is worth a second glance. A 
rapidly revolving HASKINS polisher enables the 
workman to finish the job in surprisingly quick 
time, and the result is a high-luster polish that 
it would be hard to equal by any other method. 


Small wonder HASKINS Flexible Shaft Equip- 
ment is so popular. By increasing output not only 
does it solve the problem of cutting shop costs— 
it also assures a brilliant, lasting finish that speaks 
eloquently of competent help and efficient shop 
practice. 


Here then is something for you to think about. 
If HASKINS equipment enables you to cut oper- 
ating costs—to provide workmanship of a higher 
quality—to gain the whip-hand on competition— 
isn’t it the kind of equipment you should have? 


Haskins 
SRA5 
Equipment 


There is a HASKINS to meet your requirements, whatever they 
are. As a first step write for complete, descriptive literature. 


R.G.HASKINS COMPANY 


.a* Portable Flexible Shaft Machinery 2. 
4647 W. Fulton St. Chicago 
Branch Offices in Princioval Cities 
HASKINS Equipments are used for Polishing, Rubbing, 
Sanding, Grinding, Etc. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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RUBBING AND 
DoLisHiIne 
VARNISHED 
SURFACES 


Foreman Finisher explains what materials and supplies are needed 
and how to use them to produce dull-rubbed, high-gloss and 


various intermediate sheens on varnished wood surfaces 
By John H. Hamilton 


HE MOST IMPORTANT fac- 

tor of a first-class rubbing job 
is a guaranty that the wood is 
properly prepared and surfaced. 
Time and effort spent in carefully 
surfacing and smoothing the wood 
in the white makes for lower fin- 
ishing costs and an added quality 
of excellence in the finish. 

The article should be dry and 
carefully sanded. All sand and 
dust should be cleaned from the 
pores before the finishing opera- 
tion is started. Careful attention 
must be exercised in applying the 
stain and filler so as to have a 
proper foundation on which to 
build the successive coats, and 
ample time must be allowed for 
the various coatings to dry thor- 
oughly. Attention to these details 
will eliminate a great deal of the 
shrinkage and other troubles en- 
countered at times in working 
with varnish. 


Thin, Even Coats 


Suitable humidity and drying 
conditions are as important for the 
proper drying of stains and fillers 
as for drying varnishes. This 
fact is often overlooked and as a 


result there is another “mysteri- 
ous” trouble in the finishing de- 
partment. It is the practice of 
many finishers to reduce the first 
coat of varnish to insure its pene- 
trating all the small depressions 
and to aid in leveling out. Better 
drying is also assured when a thin 
coat is applied, and the smoother 
and more level the varnish coats, 
the less rubbing will be required 
to bring the finish to a smooth 
level surface—the required coats 
being applied at proper intervals. 

Care should be taken to use the 
best quality materials. One can- 
not afford to take any chances 
with inferior materials for high- 
grade rubbed or polished finishes. 
This is especially important, due 
to the nature of the varnish finish. 


Dull Rubbing Varnish 


Where the finish is to be 
polished, a _ polishing varnish 
should be used as a great deal 
more time and effort are required 
to get a polished effect from a 
dull-rubbing varnish. Likewise, 
for all dull-rubbed finishes it is 
advisable to use a dull-rubbing 
varnish, as it contains prepared 
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Announcing the new 


Curtis 75th Anniversary Compressor 


Keeps out excess oil 


Two distinct precautions against 
oil getting over into the supply lines 


VERY unnecessary 

drop of oil used in 
lubricating a compressor 
increases the chance of oil 
getting over into the dis- 
charge and supply lines, 
clogging the filter and 
ruining the job. The Pat- 
ented Curtis “Centro- 
Ring” lubricating system 
delivers exact amount of 
oil to bearings, pistons and 
cylinder walls without 


one drop of excess. Also, 
the Curtis unloader does 
not permit valves to oper- 
ate when machine is un- 
loaded thus preventing 
oil pumping. The new 
75th Anniversary Curtis 
Compressor is equipped 
with Timken roller bear- 
ings, increasing efficiency. 
Send for Anniversary cat- 
alog No. C-75 together 
with full details. 


Founded 1854, this 
company is in its 
75th year, 
integrity, sound pol- 
icy and strength. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co; e 
1 1977 Kienlen Ave.,St. Louis, | 
$s18D Hudson Term., N.Y. 
Please send information 
1 Name e 
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oils and gums especially adapted 
for dull-rubbed work. As a rule 
it rubs tougher and retains its 
dullness longer than a polishing 
varnish. However, any good 
grade of polishing varnish can be 
successfully rubbed to a dull fin- 
ish, but the tendency to “gloss up” 
is one reason why a dull-rubbing 
varnish is preferable for this kind 
of work. 

Various sheens can be obtained 
by using different grades of 
pumice stone—a coarser grade of 
pumice stone for the duller sheens, 
and a finer grade of pumice stone 
for the brighter sheens. Increas- 
ing or decreasing the amount of oil 
or water used will also assist 
materially to get the desired 
sheen. 


Caking on Pad 

The more oil or water used, the 
brighter will be the finish; how- 
ever, enough oil or water should 
be used at all times to prevent the 
varnish from caking on the rub- 
bing pads. In hand rubbing, this 
can be readily noticed by occasion- 
ally testing the rubbing block by 
touch. Where the finish is ma- 
chine rubbed, caking is not so 
easily detected, and particular 
care must be used to prevent it. 
Much of this caking trouble is 
due to inadequate drying of the 
finishing material used, or to in- 
experienced or careless handling 
of the rubbing machine. 

If varnish is rubbed too green— 
before the film has become thor- 
oughly dry and hardened—caking 
may be expected. If the softness 
is due to the application of an 
excessively heavy coat—leaving 
the top film hard, and the under 
surface still soft—it is almost im- 
possible to harden the under sur- 
face at this time. Better and 
quicker results can be obtained 
by the use of several thin coats 


than by the use of a few heavy 
coats. 


Pulling of Varnish 

Pulling or “picking up” on the 
pad may be caused by the use of 
dirty varnish, or by particles of 
dust settling on the surface before 
the varnish becomes thoroughly 
dry. Many varnishes, when ex- 
posed to the air for a short time 
in an unagitated condition, will 
form a slight skin on the surface. 
This is especially true of many of 
the flat varnishes in use today. 
The left-over material at the end 
of the day is an example of odd 
lots that are thoughtlessly left 
standing exposed to the air for a 
period of time. The skin thus 
formed is often unnoticed and 
when broken by the spray, many 
minute gummy pieces will be 
thrown on the surface. These 
gummy particles will not unite 
with the varnish film, and during 
the polishing process will cause 
pull-outs and caking of the rub- 
bing pads. 

All trouble of this kind can be 
eliminated by keeping the varnish 
department as clean as possible 
and straining all materials shortly 
before use. Excessive friction or 
heat on the pad, caused by in- 
sufficient use of water or rubbing 
oil with the pumice, will soften 
the varnish. 


For a High Polish 

For a highly-polished effect after 
the final coat has become thor- 
oughly dry, first rub the finish 
with fine pumice stone (No. 3F 
will be satisfactory) and water to 
a smooth surface. Then clean off 
all pumice and re-rub the surface 
with rottenstone, cross rubbing 
until all pumice scratches have 
disappeared. The rottenstone is 
next used lengthwise until all 
scratches put on by the cross- 
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NO SALE! 


Why? Was it because the finish had turned yellow in the sales- 
room? Was it because the customer noticed that the enamel 
was chipping? Was it because the salesman wasn't sure 
it was acid-proof? 

An article that is hard to sell to the consumer is hard to sell 
to thetrade. Pecora Cuticle Enamel—for all kitchen, bath- 
room, and hospital equipment—will boost your sales. High 
gloss, egg-shell or flat. 


FINISHED 


Pecora Paint Company 
3rd and Sedgley Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1862 Incorporated 
By Smith Bowen 1911 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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A test for this operation is to rub 
crosswise on the finish with the 
heel of the hand, using a fairly 
hard pressure. This will show 
whether or not all the scratches 
are out. If so, the finish is ready 
for the polishing operation; if not, 
more rottenstoning will be re- 
quired. 

All the rottenstone must be 
cleaned off before starting to pol- 
ish. A high-grade liquid furniture 
polish or piano polish should be 
used for polishing. Use soft 
cotton waste dampened with pol- 
ish; sprinkle a little rottenstone 
on the polishing pad and polish 
until a friction is created. When 
finished, clean off with dry cotton 
waste. Care should be taken that 
the polishing pad is not dampened 
too much, as the wetter the pad, 
the longer it will take to create 
the friction which is necessary 
for a well polished job. Another 
method is to add a small quantity 
of rottenstone to the liquid polish 
(a quart of rottenstone to a gallon 
of polish) after the work has been 
pumiced and cleaned off, and give 
the surface a good rubbing, there- 
by eliminating one operation. 


Dull Rubbed Finish 


In dull rubbing, the process is 
shorter and admits of more vari- 
ation; the object is the same in 
all cases. To secure a smooth, 
permanent, satin-like effect, rub 
the surface thoroughly with oil 
and pumice stone. The coarser 
grades of pumice stone will 
scratch into the varnish and 
leave the luster duller than the 
finer grades; a No. 2F pumice 
will give satisfactory results. 
After the rubbing has been com- 
pleted, clean off all oil with 
waste and wipe the surface with 
cheesecloth or a soft rag slightly 


rottenstoning operation are gone. 


dampened with alcohol. The 
cloth must be almost dry. 

Oil rubbing has a tendency to 
leave the varnished surface 
softer than water rubbing, there- 
fore oil-rubbed surfaces have a 
greater tendency to print or mar 
under unfavorable conditions, for 
example, under pressure in pack- 
ing, in storage or in shipment. 
The time of contact with softening 
agents has a great deal to do with 
the softening of the varnish, there- 
fore oil rubbing should be done as 
quickly as possible and the oil 
thoroughly cleaned off the surface 
immediately afterwards. 


Rubbing Machines 

Much of the rubbing to-day is 
performed by rubbing machines, 
either electric or pneumatic. For 
general furniture use, these ma- 
chines are of two types as to 
their purpose—the  long-stroke 
machine for large flat surfaces, 
and short-stroke machine 
which works to better advantage 
on all small flat surfaces. 

There still exists a difference 
of opinion as to which will give a 
higher quality of finish_-machine 
rubbing or hand rubbing. Hand 
rubbing is still necessary on some 
parts of almost every job, but I 
have yet to find a man who, after 
learning to operate a rubbing 
machine, desired to return to 
the fatiguing labor required in 
continuous hand rubbing. The 
rubbing machine requires less 
working space, increases produc- 
tion, reduces labor costs, and at 
the same time produces a present- 
able if not excellent polish. With 
these advantages, the shortcom. 
ings of any machine would be 
considered of small importance. 


Selling merchandise through 
vending machines is extending in- 
to many fields. 
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Mew MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Presenting briefly, certain outstanding features of new materials and 
improved equipment which have been developed for use in 
modern industrial finishing departments 


Worthington Timken- 
Equipped Compressors. 


A new line of compressors, em- 
ploying Timken roller bearings on 
the main crank shaft journals, has 
been announced recently by the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. This is the 
Worthington single horizontal 
straight-line series. Capacities 
range from 100 to 300-cu.ft. per 
minute and, operating at moderate 
speeds, maintenance charges and 
attention are said to be almost 
completely eliminated. 


As compressors of this type and 
capacity are generally used by the 
smaller power plants, many of 
which do not have skilled opera- 
tors, the elimination of bearing ad- 
justments has removed the prin- 
cipal item of worry and expense in 
the operation of compressors. 


Furnished with this drive, or a Texrope drive, or direct 
connection to a synchronous motor 


Oil rings, which deflect the sur- 
plus oil and return it to the crank 
case, are mounted on the shaft 
beyond the Timken bearings. A 
special feature is the design of 
the crankcase enclosure. This is 
completely oil tight, and free from 
oil leaks. 


“Feather Valves” are standard 
equipment on these machines, as 
they are on all Worthington air 
and gas compressors. These 
valves are light strips of steel, ap- 
proximately 1/32-in. thick, which 
flex when opening against a 
curved guard to permit the pas- 
sage of air. They probably are 
the lightest and simplest air 
valves in use. 

Regulation may be by an auto- 
matic starter and pressure switch 
mounted on the motor, stopping 
and starting it to control the air 
pressure between definite limits. 
Or a pressure reg- 
ulator may be 
attached to the com- 
pressor inlet valves, 
holding them open to 
maintain constant 
air pressure. Com- 
pressors with the 
latter type of un- 
loader, which by-pas- 
ses the air back to 
suction, are claimed 
never to overheat 
when unloading. 
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These compressors can be fur- 
nished with ball bearing idlers for 
short belt drive; with Texrope 
drives, using V-type ropes; or a 
synchronous motor may be directly 
mounted on the compressor crank 
shaft, thus eliminating any trans- 
mission mechanism. 


Bronzing Lacquer Improved 

The Roxalin Flexible Lacquer 
Co. Inc. (105 Seventh Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y.) an- 
nounces the development of a new 
bronzing lacquer which will not 
jell or discolor within 36 hours 
when mixed with bronze powder. 
This eliminates the waste caused 


A Paint, A Varnish, A Lacquer 
The three combined in 
COOPER’S 
COMBINED 
LACQUER 


Made in seven primary colors 
which can be mixed for any shade 


Used either for 
BRUSH, DIP or SPRAY 


Lacquer 
For Seventy-two years 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 
10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
Established 1857 


For Over 40 Years 
BESECO - LACQUERS 
Have Stood the Test of Time 
Nitro-Cellulose Solutions of all Kinds. 
Bloomfield Chemical Co. 


Works P. O. Box 233 
Harrison, N. J. Newark, N. J. 


by jellying and discoloration— 
when a batch of bronze lacquer 
is not completeiy used up in one 
day, and forms a stiff jelly over 
night because of the interaction 
of the bronze powder with the lac- 
quer. It also makes it unneces- 
sary for the operator to stop from 
time to time in his spraying, to 
mix small fresh batches of bronze 
powders in the bronzing lacquer. 

In tests made by the Roxalin 
Flexible Lacquer Co. Inc., the new 
bronzing lacquer was mixed one 
pound of bronze powder to one 
gallon of bronzing lacquer, and a 
second mixture was prepared con- 
taining 2-lbs. of bronze powder to 
one gallon of bronzing lacquer. 
These mixtures were allowed to 
stand for 96 hours. 

At the end of 36 hours, mixture 
No. 1 showed no jelly formation 
and no discoloration. Mixture No. 
2 showed no jelly formation and 
slight discoloration. At the end of 
96 hours mixture No. 1 showed no 
jelly formation and a slight dis- 
coloration. Mixture No. 2 showed 
both jelly formation and discolora- 
tion. 


Improved Construction for 
Industrial Ovens 


The Nichols Products Corp.., 
(industrial ovens, conveyors, dip 
tanks, enameling outfits) 12953 
Greeley Ave., Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounces as its outstanding recent 
development the Sadwith post-and- 
beam pane! design for the con- 
struction of industrial ovens. 

According to information sup- 
plied, “The patented Sadwith post 
and panel method of construction 
embraces the principle utilized in 
building a tower with compar- 
atively light construction, afford- 
ing maximum strength. This 
patented type of construction 
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AIRPLANE FINISHES 


Distinctly NEW and Different 

Finishes ... that Have Definitely 

Solved the Finishing Problems of 
this Industry! 


The Atlantic Chemical Company 
introduces A-LAC-O Airplane 
Finishes only after months of 
careful research, and practical 
application had solved the pe- 
culiar requirements of a lacquer 
subject to: (1) climatic changes, 
(2) tremendous vibration, (3) 
salt water (for hydro-airplanes). 
While A-LAC-O Airplane Fin- 
ishes are new to the trade, they 
have nevertheless received the 
enthusiastic approval of nation- 
ally-prominent airplane manu- 
facturers on the strength of per- 
formance. They have, in short, 
overcome every objection made 
to “good lacquers” previously 
used for airplane finishing. 
A-LAC-O “Wing Dope” 
(For Fabric on Planes) 

Proper penetration to fabric, 
which gives extraordinary adhe- 


sion (no peeling) and durability 
that outlives the fabric itself. 

A-LAC-O Airplane Lacquer 
Soft and flexible to withstand 
climatic changes and terrific vi- 
bration. Adheres equally well 
to wings and fuselage fabricated 
of linen; and will not buckle 
plywood. 

A-LAC-O 311 Red Oxide Primer 
(For Duralumine and Aluminum 
Metal Parts) 
Combining oil base and pyroxy- 
lin giving maximum elasticity, 


adhesion, durability and 
QUICK drying (1 hour). 


Whether you are at present en- 
gaged in finishing or re-finishing 
airplanes . . . . or contemplate 
work of this character, you will 
find details of these new 
A-LAC-O finishes of great im- 
portance. Either fill out and mail 
the coupon, or simply clip to 
your letterhead, and information 
will be mailed promptly. 


WRITE! |!” ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. | 


IRVINGTON, N. J. | 
for | Gentlemen: Kindly send detailed information of 
Full Details -LAC-O Airplane Finishes. 
l 

Attention of ... 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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makes it possible to build up an 
oven to any height desired, 
simply by the addition of panels— 
without requiring additional struc- 
tural steel. This is an important 
feature when additional oven area 
becomes necessary. 

“This ease of erection provides 
an extra feature, inasmuch as a 
Sadwith panel oven can be quickly 
dismantled or reassembled with- 
out either damaging or injuring 
the panels. If it is desired to 
change the location of the drying 
room, it is a comparatively simple 
problem to take down and reas- 
semble the oven. 

“In case it is desirable or neces- 
sary to fasten internal conveyor 
supports to the oven, these sup- 
ports can be fastened without the 
use of through bolts. 

“The posts and panels used in 
the Sadwith oven are designed 
and assembled to insure almost a 
complete absence of ‘through’ 
metal, and this method of instal- 
lation naturally insures low heat 
conductivity. Furthermore, this 
Sadwith panel method of construc- 
tion provides a perfectly smooth 
wall which greatly facilitates 
cleaning.” 


Air-Driven Wire Brush and 
Cleaning 


The Paasche Airbrush Co., 1921 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIL, 
announces an air-motored rotary 
wire brush for use in rapidly and 
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uvireme 
lndividual BERT RAUH, Inc. 
480-499 Frelinghuysen Ave..Newark, N. J. 


economically cleaning metal and 
other hard surfaces to remove 
rust, scale, dirt, old paint, etc., in 
order to put such surfaces in satis- 


The air-motored wire brush. 


factory condition for new paint, or 
for the priming to receive other 
finishes. The unit has a conven- 
ient handle, a control valve and 
suitable connection for attach- 
ment to the regular compressed 
air supply lines. It requires 8 to 


16-cu.ft. of free air per minute, 
depending upon the speed re- 
quired. Weight, 10-lbs. Size, 


414-in. in diameter by 11l-in. in 


length. 


Portable Spray Painting 
Outfit 
The Air-More Products Corp., 


3402 Northwestern Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., announces a new port- 


Called the “Air Master” 
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Rare woods ¥& 
such as Zebrawood, 

Rosewood, English 
Oak and others can be re- 
produced for full panels 
or inlay work by the 
Oxvar Process for the re- 
production of wood grain 
and marble. 


Oxford 


Varnish Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Processes patented in the 
United States and 
Foreign Countries. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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able paint-spraying outfit called 
the Air Master, which is illus- 
trated herewith. According to the 
company’s bulletin this outfit is 
made in two sizes, the smaller hav- 
ing a %-h.p. motor and furnishing 
6-cu.ft. of air per minute, while the 
larger has a %-h.p. motor and furn- 
ishes 1l-cu.ft. of air per minute. 
The small unit is said to supply 
more than enough air for a me- 
dium-sized gun. 

The motor bearings and crank- 
shaft bearing are ball bearings. 
Equipment included consists of 
moisture trap, air gauge, 15-ft. of 
heavy cord, a pop valve for regu- 
lation of air pressure and rubber- 
tired wheels. No. 1 size weighs 
75-lbs.; No. 2 size, 100-lbs. 


Colors in West Coast Woods 

The outer portion of large Doug- 
las fir logs yields a fine-grained 
wood which, when freshly cut, is a 
very light ochre, faintly tinged 
with orange. Such a wood is 
called, colloquially, “yellow” fir. 
When it ages it darkens to a soft, 
light, burnt umber with a some- 
what reddish tinge. 

West Coast hemlock, when cut 
from the log, is almost a light 
straw color. As it ages it acquires 
a clear, light, pleasing ochre tint, 
tinged with reddish brown. It does 
not darken greatly even when ex- 
posed to light for prolonged pe- 
riods, but becomes more mellow in 
tone with a hint of sienna. The 


For Dependable Finish 
Auto Lacquers 
Wood Lacquers 
Metal Lacquers 
Of Superior Quality 
Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N.J. Established 1857 


figures of slash-grained hemlock 
are subdued and pleasing. When 
exposed to the weather, this wood 
gradually assumes a light, sienna- 
gray color. 

The color of freshly sawed Sitka 
spruce is a very clear, light silvery 
brown, almost white, with a faint 
tinge of a clear red. As it ages, 
the color deepens slightly. 

In staining Sitka spruce, the 
final depth of color may be 
obtained at once, but if varnish is 
used the darkening of this ma- 
terial should be given due consid- 
eration. The figure of  slash- 
grained Sitka spruce is very sub- 
dued. Under exposure to the 
weather, this wood remains a 
rather light, silvery gray, with a 
mellowing tint of burnt umber. 

Western red cedar, when sawed 
from the log, is a clear reddish 
brown. Under exposure to light 
in interior work, it gradually 
deepens in tone and becomes more 
distinctly brown. The figure of 
slash-grained wood is very sub- 
dued and cool. In Japan, this 
wood is extensively used for in- 
terior paneling, being hand-rubbed 
and left with no further finishing. 
It is much esteemed for this 
purpose. 


A variety of materials on which 
to place the finish, is as important 
in a well rounded line in some arti- 
cles, as a variance in color. It is 
in the providence of the finisher 
to suggest these materials and in 
this way increase the number of 
materials, textures and surfaces 
of the product. 


Ideas sell merchandise today, 
and imagination plays an im- 
portant part in conceiving and pro- 
ducing an article with a finish of 
merit. 
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PanisHine Pressen METAL 
REFRIGERATOR 


Industrial Finishing’s field editor explains and illustrates the cleaning, 
finishing, transferring and baking operations included in the 
manufacture of pressed metal refrigerator cabinets 


By P. C. Bardin 


HE PLANT of The Absopure 

Refrigerator Corp., formerly 
the Vogt Refrigerator Co. Inc., of 
Louisville, Ky., is small but com- 
pletely equipped for the manu- 
facture of cabinets for electric 
refrigerators, the electrical units 
being produced in Detroit. 

All exposed surfaces of cabinets, 
inside and outside, are made of 
metal. There is a wood core 
framework around the top and 
bottom. Cypress is used exclu- 
sively for this purpose, these wood 
parts being obtained already cut, 
machined and assembled. All 
metal is purchased in sheets 
which are cut and pressed into 
shapes on the first floor of the 
building. This entire floor is de- 
voted to the manufacture and 
assembly of cabinets. 

There is a complete conveyor 
system throughout this depart- 


ment, facilitating the movement 
of cabinets from the rear of the 
plant where the cutting and press- 
ing takes place, through the 
assembly department, the con- 
veyor ending at the special ele- 
vator shown by location at Z in 
Fig. 1 and by pictures in Figs. 2 
and 3. The layout exhibited in 
Fig. 1 presents half of the finish- 
ing room, all of the mechanical 
equipment being located on one 
side of the room to leave ample 
space for drying, inspection and 
storage prior to transferring the 
cabinets into the adjoining room 
for final assembly operations, in- 
spection and crating. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, cabi- 
nets are brought up from the first 
to the second floor on a special 
elevator, and they proceed as in- 
dicated on the curved conveyor 
C. Here they are washed with a 


Fig. 1—Floor plan of half of the finishing room, showing location of equipment 


roduction. 
01, 02—Ovens 


and route of cabinets in 
E—Elevator; L— 
Ci, C2, C3—Roller convey~<s; 


$1, $2, S3—Spray booths. 
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Figs. 2 & 3—Two views 
of the elevator (E, Fig. 1) 
by way of which cabinets 
enter the finishing room 
and move over the curved 
conveyor (Ci, Fig. 1). 


patented solution purchased from 
the company furnishing the first 


or bond coat material. This wash 
is applied with a sponge, and 
through its use the metal is freed 
of all dust, corrosion and grease. 

The first stop is at spray booth 
81, where the first or bond coat is 
applied, then through oven 0O/, 
back through oven 02 to spray 
booth S3, where the first flat lac- 
quer coat is applied; then to 
conveyor C2 which is elevated 3- 
ft. from the floor level at the 
infeed end, and flush with the 
floor at the outfeed end, forming 
an incline sufficient to feed the 
cabinets along at an easy speed. 
Notice in Fig. 4 the air lift that 
serves this conveyor at the infeed 
end. The cabinets then proceed 
to spray booths 82 or S84 for the 
final lacquer coat, thence by way 
of conveyor Ci to storage. 

After the application of the first 


coat of lacquer, which is a flat 
coat, there are no sanding or 
smoothing operations included 
in the finishing process. The 
second coat of gloss lacquer 
is applied directly over the 
first flat coat of lacquer. The 
present rate of production is 
approximately 100 cabinets 


per day. 
The drying ovens O1 and 02, 
illustrated in Fig. 5, contain 


3,800-sq.ft. of space, and have steam 
coils at floor level and ventilating 
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a ot Fig. 4—Air lift platform (See L in 
ae Fig. 1) in line with conveyor C3 which 
apes extends past oven 02, as indicated in 
Fig. 1. 
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Standardized Unit Construction 
Provides Two-Fold Economy 


Mahon Automatic Oven 
Doors, for use in connection 
with production line work 
on automob.le bodies, were 
developed as a measure of 
heat conservation. 

These doors also provide a 
great saving in labor—being 
opened and closed automat- 
ically by contact with con- 
veyor trucks. 


AHON DRYING OVENS, manufac- 
tured in standard insulated units with all 
insulation completely enclosed in metal, 
provide a two-fold economy .... particularly 
in plants where frequent production changes 
are inevitable. The standard unit construction 
permits economical erection of ovens of any 
size or shape to meet individual requirements 
eeenas the standard unit construction also 
permits changes in size or shape, or disman- 
tling and re-erecting with 100% salvage. Mah- 
on Drying Ovens are fireproof and waterproof 
ssnees their rugged construction provides 
manufacturers with drying equipment of un- 
limited utility. Write today for complete in- 
ormation...... know the advantages and the 
economy of Mahon Standard Unit Ovens. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Industrial Drying Ovens, Spray Booths 
and Exhaust Stacks, and Blow Pipe Systems. 


MAHON 


INDUSTRIAL DRYING OVENS 


1LT FROM STANDARD INSULATED 
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Fig. 6— 
Above: Out- 
side of oven | 
at point | 
where steam- 
valve controls 
and auto- | = 
matic record- | 
ing instru- 


located. 
Fig. 5—Right: Straight conveyor line 
extending through one of the ovens. 


flues at ceiling line connected to 
the exhaust system that is used 
for the spray booths. This equip- 
ment assures fresh dry air, free 
from fumes in the ovens, at all 
times, thus greatly improving the 
performance of the ovens, and re- 
ducing fire hazard. It might be 
added that the ovens are equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem having heads set for high 
temperatures. 

The illustration marked Fig. 6 
shows part of the outside of oven 
01 with steam valve controls and 
automatic recording instrument, 
making it possible to know and 
control oven conditions at all 
times. Cabinets remain in the 
ovens for two hours during which 
time a temperature of 170-deg.F. 


is maintained. Only the first or 
bond coat is dried in the ovens. 
All spray booths are equipped 
with air-lift turntables each of 
which has an automatic slow- 
lowering device. All floor sur- 
faces are metal covered around 
spray booths, ovens 
and at conveyor 
ends, this contribu- 
ting to a speeding 
up of the move- 
ment of cabinets 
and door racks. 
Finished cabinets 


are placed in a 
heavy craft-paper 
bag. Excelsior 


pads are used to 
further protect all 
corners when the 
paper-wrapped cabi- 
net is put in the 
plywood packing 
case. The rein 
forced edges of the 
one-piece back of 


the packing case are bored to 
receive wood screws which are 
used to anchor the cabinet so it 
cannot slip inside the case. 


At one of the spray booths—spra: 
fom premure drum on Boor at lowet 
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Get Above 


TO MEET PRESENT DAY PRODUCTION VOLUME 
PROGRESSIVE PLANTS OPERATE 


Nichols-McCann-Harrison 
High Temperature Heaters 


To secure the many advantages of drying at a rate much 
greater than that of moisture evaporation as well as to insure 
substantial reduction in fuel costs, finishing operations are 
utilizing Nichols High Temperature Drying to effect huge 
savings in time and labor with corresponding improvement 
in quality of products. 


Our Nichols- McCann- Harrison Oil and Gas Fired Heaters 
and Ovens provide the proper automatic control to permit use 
of higher temperatures than have been hitherto possible, 
resulting in greater and more uniform production at consider- 
ably lower unit costs. 


Our engineers will gladly prove the advantages of this 
process for your product. Write For Bulletin 


Nichols Products Corp. 
12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit 
Cleveland New York | Portland, Ore. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Ben AND DAYEBEDS 
on A Propuction Basis 


Superintendent of The United States Bedding Co.* describes 
and illustrates methods and equipment employed in the 
finishing of the metal frame work and springs 
for day beds 


By Edward L. Bronstien 


OLOR HAS domi- 
nated the automobile 
field, the exteriors of 
homes, and now furniture 
even to the beds, springs 
and couches. While 
spraying has become the 
most modern and satis- 
factory method for most 
items of a proportionate 
size, this article deals 
with the dipping of bed 
springs and day-bed constructions 
in color, at a great saving and 
advantage over any other possible 
method. It is a combination of 
spraying-dipping rather than just 
plain dipping into a tank or vat 
of paint. 
Making Ready 
All bed springs and day-bed 
constructicns, after leaving the 
assembly line, are placed on to a 
moving conveyor line of which 


*St. Paul, Minn. 


there are two. Each line 
runs directly to the right 
and left of the baking 
oven, approximately 50- 
ft. away. While on these 
conveyors, depending up- 
on the color desired, an 
operator passes through 
with an air hose, brush- 
ing whatever scale or 
dust that might be easily 
blown off. We use all 
rerolled rail angles in our man- 
ufacturing, and nothing but a 
slight scale or dust accumulates 
during process of riveting and 
assembling. 


Dipping and Spraying 

When the spring passes over 
the desired tank of color, an 
operator presses into service an 
electric elevator that immediately 
stops the conveyor for a period 
of one minute while the bed 
spring is submerged into a tank 
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| | Mail the Coupon for Details! 


ARX 


Metal Primer 


for use under lacquers or enamels 


Bakes in Makers 


; One Hour | 


es . 

at 225 Fahrenheit Varnishes 

Enamels 
— The most adhesive, toughest primer ever and Other 
right made! It becomes part of the metal itself. Industrial 
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y 50- Made in Colors and White Finishes 
these Since 
~~ Pin the Coupon to your Letterhead 
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Above: Part of overhead trolley system loaded 


with day bed frames. 


Lower right: Bed springs entering the baking 
oven, the springs hanging from an overhead trol- 


ley type of conveyor. 


barely large enough to take care 
of the largest size spring. When 
submerged, a spray of paint from 
four sides is pressed into service 
to shoot on the baking enamel 
while the spring is being sub- 
merged and again while it 
emerges from the tank. 

By pressure pumps, the paint 
is continuously pumped up from 
the bottom of the tank through 
filterers and again through the 
paint nozzles into the spray. 
This complete operation takes but 
one minute. The spring then goes 
through the bake oven at the rate 
of 60 springs or constructions 
per hour. Two sets of dipping 
equipment are used and they are 
so timed that they alternate from 
one color to another while passing 
into the baking chamber. 


Tanks; Pumps; Storage; Colors 


The dipping tanks, pumps and 
storage are so arranged that a 
change to different colors can be 
easily made. We run as a stand- 
ard the following baking enamels: 
Chinese blue, lavender, and wal- 
nut brown. Our chief problem 
was to so regulate the heat and 


g 
= 


air change so that these three 
colors would be properly baked 
with the same temperature—so 
that we could have uninterrupted 
production without waiting for 
special oven temperatures. 

With the proper enamels and 
thinners proportionately mixed, 
we finally arrived at a standard. 
We found that keeping a tempera- 
ture of 350-deg. F., with circula- 
ting air changes of 40 times per 
hour, all the necessary conditions 
were taken care of. 


The Baking Oven 

The baking oven is 75-ft. long, 
including the draining and cooling 
chambers. The items pass up in- 
to a 10-ft. incline while draining; 
the heated section is 10-ft. above 
the floor, allowing plenty of room 
below for working space. At the 
end of the heating chambers is 
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A clean start 
for a perfect finish 


OR all the range of 
cleaning before finish- 
ing, use Oakite materials 
and methods. Japanning, 
plating, painting, enamel- 
ing, all show a finer finish 
if surfaces are first 
cleaned the Oakite way. 
This free-rinsing material 
speedily removes every trace of 
grease and dirt that later may 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32 F THAMES ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


cause specks, blotches and dull 
streaks. 

Before refinishing, too, Oakite 
materials will remove every trace 
of old paint, varnish, lacquer and 
enamel quickly and thoroughly. 


Let our nearby Service Man 
tell you about the all-round use- 
fulness of Oakite material for 
cleaning in industrial finishing. 
No obligation, of course. 


JONFLEX has the “edge” 


on all other tapes 


The free sample will 
show you 


Noronly does Jonflex IndustrialTape 
—newest product of the Johnson & 
Johnson laboratories—cut cleaner, 
sweeter lines on masking jobs, but it 
has the edge on other tapes 


in many other ways. jmoore 
No time lost when it goes on | JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 
—Jonflex sticks quick with- | Please let me try that free 36-yard roll of one-inch 
out warming or processing. | Jonflex Industrial Tape. 1. F.—e-29 


No easing around corners. | 
No ironing out wrinkles. Name 
No buckling. It’s workable 


No time lost getting it off—Jonflex 
quits a job clean. Leaves no adhe- 
sive behind, but does leave a razor 
edge line. 

Lose no time trying it—Your name 
and company address is worth a one- 
inch wide, full 36-yard free roll of 
Jonflex. Send the coupon today. 


and flexible. Company 
No time lost when you lac- | 
quer—Jonflex hugs close to | Street No 


the job — sticks like old 
paint and won’t slip. | City 


State 
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a fan drawing in cool air over 
the items in such a way that it 
does not cool the heating cham- 
ber. It cools the springs while 
they descend again to working 
height. 

At this discharge end they are 
labeled, marked and _ stenciled, 
from whence they are routed 
(also by overhead trolleys) to the 
shipping and stock rooms. 

Black japanning is also done 
one day a week and the oven 
temperature is then raised to 900- 
deg. F. and the conveyor speeded 
up about 50 per cent with the 
Reeves variable-speed attachment. 
This unit of equipment is very 
flexible and almost any desired 
heat, speed and humidity can be 
maintained. 


Preparation For Bake 
Finishing 

The most important of all fin- 
ishing operations is, I believe, one 
that is most neglected. It might 
be classified as Preparation, but a 
major part of it is simply clean- 
ing, drying and dusting the sur- 
faces to be finished. 

In metal finishing, preparation 
for the actual finishing process is 
vitally important, especially where 
oil, grease, rust and scale are 
present. It is obvious that neither 
paint nor enamel will stay on top 
of rust or grease, nor will the com- 
pleted finish appear as it should. 
This holds true regardless of the 
manner of application—whether 
it be dipped, sprayed, tumbled, 
brushed, flowed, stippled, stamped, 
marked or finished by any other 
method. 

So many important things enter 
into doing a job right that to add 
to, or subtract from any of the 
necessary parts of any operation 
—such departure usually shows 


itself on subsequent coats and 
in the completed finish. For this 
reason I suggest preparation for 
the finish as the most important 
single step of all the various 
finishing operations. 

An article imperfectly cleaned 
can be given all “the work” until 
the final application; then trouble 
will usually show up. Again, it 
may begin to “kick up” at the 
start. It follows therefore, that 
the most efficient and economical 
way to do a job of metal finishing 
is to devote careful attention to 
cleaning, dusting, and wiping 
operations. 

Regardless of which method of 
finishing is used, it is my opinion 
that if conditions will permit, 
every part to be finished should 
be cleaned with chemical cleaners 
and then baked; the more heat 
the better, but be careful of 
warping the metal or melting any 
solder joints by this treatment. 

A light sanding or tumbling, if 
the occasion demands it, but 
always a good dusting should be 
part of this routine. Of course, 
all rust and scale must be 
removed. After a thorough prep- 
aration for the finish, proceed 
carefully through each operation; 
then, barring accidents and mis- 
takes, a successful finish is 
assured.—Fred Mannhardat. 


Remove Maker’s Name 
From Sheet Steel 

In using sheets of metal for the 
manufacture of cabinets, or any 
article of furniture for household 
use, care should be taken to grind 
out the steel manufacturer’s 
stamp, which is often put on with 
an acid solution. This label or 
trade-mark will either penetrate 
the lacquered finish immediately 
or when the articles are in transit 
or in temporary storage. A hand 
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Industrial 


for Metal and Wood 
OLIVE GREEN ENAMELS AND GROUND COATS 
RUBBING AND FLAT DRYING VARNISHES 
CLEAR AND COLORED LACQUERS 
UNDERCOATERS FOR LACQUERS 


Manufactured in one of the most modern plants in the Industry. 
If you have a finishing problem let us help you solve it. 
One of our practical men will call at your invitation. 


The Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Finishes 


(small portable) electric grinder 
is excellent for grinding out these 
stamp marks.—T. L. Bergin. 


Causes of Streaked Finish 


Streaks in the color lacquer fin- 
ish on furniture cannot be classi- 
fied as coming from a single 
source, because there are so many 
elements that might cause this 
condition. 

This trouble could be caused by: 
1—too wide an overlapping when 
spraying, 2—not working to a wet 
edge, or 3—spraying the under- 
coat or even the colored lacquer 
in a room where the temperature 
is not uniform at all times. 

If the surface showing streaks 
is sprayed with a coat of clear 
reducer, giving the job a “double 
header,” I am sure this will clear 
up or smooth out the streaks and 
leave the job presentable. 


To avoid this trouble, keep the 
room temperature normal at all 
times and spray to a wet edge, 
being careful not to overlap too 
much. In my work, I usually cut 
the lacquer 50 percent, that is, 
one half gallon of reducer to one 
gallon of clear lacquer, and to 
this I add one half pint of the 
colored lacquer enamel. This will 
not impair the lustre and it will 
have a tendency to smooth out 
the job and prevent streaking.— 
J. 8. 


Carbon Film From 
Sulphuric Bath 


If sulphuric acid is used in one 
of the tanks of a pickling process, 
care should be taken to prevent 
material from staying in this solu- 
tion more than the necessary 
length of time; otherwise a dark 
smudgy film of carbon will form. 
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Respirator Hoods 


Respirator and Hood com- 
bined for Dust, Light Fumes 


protection are required. In 
four styles: No. 34—Dust 
Hood with sponge filter res- 
pirator. No. 35—with felt 
filter respirator. No. 36— 
Acid-Resisting Cloth with 
sponge filter respirator. No. 
37—-with felt filter respirator. 


PULMOSAN 


Kindly send details of your respi- 
rator Hoods. 


This is difficult to remove, but if 
it is not removed it will cause con- 
siderable trouble, especially if the 
article is to be finished in light 
colored lacquer. Wiping the sur- 
face with a cloth is tedious labor, 
but it is one of the easiest ways to 
remove this deposit—T. L. Ber- 
gin. 


Stencil Decorating Small 
Articles 


The following directions are for 
applying stencil decoration on 
small articles by the spray 
method: 

Arrange a rack or holder so that 
the pieces can be placed in a 
horizontal or flat position. The 
air brush should be supplied with 
material by gravity feed and, 
when used for spraying, the spray 
should be directed straight down. 
The gravity feed serves to elimi- 
nate the necessity of a high air 
pressure, which might force the 
atomized material to creep under 
the stencil, resulting in a hazy 
outline of the design. This 
“fuzzy” outline is likely to occur 
when one is working close with 
thin finishing material. 

All stencils should be thoroughly 
wiped with cotton-seed oil or 
castor oil before spraying on the 
material This helps in cleaning 
fine stencils where there is con- 
siderable detail, especially when 
using quick-drying colors. 

Properly cut stencils and care- 
ful registration will produce work 
that will have no sign of “stencil 
effect.” 

The vertical spray serves to 
increase production, for with the 
surface to be sprayed in a level 
position, there is little chance for 
spoilage from running, and less 
cleaning of the stencils is re- 
quired.—Harry L. Hill. 
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Lacquer Blushing 
(Continued from page 17) 
blushing will be stimulated by the 

hygroscopicity of the solvents. 
The last cause of blushing was 
said to be the inability of some 
solvents to eliminate water from 
the evaporating film. As we have 
seen above, water is continually 
entering and leaving the lacquer 
film. Some solvents have the 
property of carrying off large 
quantities of water with them 
during the evaporation, while 
other solvents will carry off very 
little. It is therefore easy to see 
that, where possible, the manu- 


facturer should select solvents 
which carry off the maximum 
amount of water. 

This last influence on the cause 
of blushing explains vaguely the 
most common cause of temporary 
blushing, that is, a blush which 
forms during the first stages of the 
evaporation, but which finally 
leaves as the film becomes nearly 
dry. 

The remedies and control of 
blushing tendencies are dependent 
wholly upon the specific condi- 
tions underlying the use of the 
lacquer. A remedy for one user 
might be of little avail to another. 
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Cost 
Figures 


How do you figure 
your finishing 
costs? Do you 
guess at the price 
per article or do 
you figure accu- 
rately by the 
square foot? 


More difference 
than you think! 
May we help you? 


BRADLEY- 
HURTZ 
co. 


2626 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Hl. 
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Each individual case should be 
studied by an expert and certain 
specific recommendations made 
and carried out. 

In mild cases of blushing, the 
use of retarding thinners will often 
protect the lacquer from blushing. 
This practice, however, is not to 
be recommended because it allows 
too great a chance for error and 
means that changes must be made 
frequently. Other factors such as 
viscosity, time alloted for drying, 
rubbing and polishing, are greatly 
affected. A much better remedy, 
and certainly much safer, is to 
insist on higher-quality lacquers and 
thinners, and not to allow very 
cheap materials to be tempting. 

On articles which are extremely 
good conductors of heat, such as 
brass, copper, etc., it will often be 
necessary to go beyond a change 
in lacquer composition too correct 
blushing difficulties. In severe 
cases, correction may be had by 
preheating the air used for spray- 
ing or heating the air adjacent to 
the article being finished, or both. 
Systems of ovens, heaters, etc., 
can always be designed to elimi- 
nate blushing. 

Hygroscopicity and non-elimina- 
tion of water are two factors 
which must be controlled by the 
manufacturer and suffice it to say 
that their importance is too often 
overlooked. 

The subject of blushing is so 
complex, its causes so co-ordi- 
nate and its importance to the 
finishing trade so vital that only 
the greatest care and attention 
should be given it by the lacquer 
user. 

In conclusion the most perti- 
nent thought that occurs to the 
writer is that more blushing 
troubles can be cured by strict 
adherence to the quality standard 
than by any other means. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


This service department is conducted to meet the reader’s need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to offer 


comments, suggesti 


or 


Paint for Milk Tanks 


I do the painting for a large 
transportation company that has 
three milk tanks mounted on 
trucks to haul milk to a cheese 
factory in Buffalo. I have trouble 
finding a paint that will stand the 
acid in the milk. Have tried 
enamels, clear and colored lac- 
quers and varnishes to no success. 
The material is sprayed on. Could 
you advise me as to what material 
to use?—L. D. 


Colored lacquer enamels should 
be the most satisfactory for use in 
finishing the milk tanks, as colored 
lacquers will successfully with- 
stand weak acids such as lactic 
acid for a long period of time. 
L. D. mentions having tried clear 
lacquers on these tanks. His fail- 
ure in the use of clear lacquer may 
have been due to the effect of the 
sun’s rays on the lacquer, rather 
than to the effect of the lactic 
acid in the milk. I would recom- 
mend for use on these tanks, a 
high-grade automobile lacquer 
over satisfactory paint primer and 
surfacer coats.—R. L. Masterson. 


Skin Poisoning from Open 
Spraying? 

I am a finisher employed by a 
furniture store and my employer 
has bought a small spraying outfit 
for my use, but he does not feel 
financially able to install a booth 
with an exhaust fan. I spray 
paints, varnishes and lacquers. 


The room that I am using is 16x16- 
ft. and has one large window 
about 3x4-ft., with a ventilator 
down at the floor about 14x16-in.; 
also, double doors which open 6x6- 
ft. All of these are open when I 
am using the sprayer. I also use a 
respirator while spraying. 

A short time ago my skin started 
to break out in welts and blotches 
on sides of my face and hands and 
along the sides of my fingers, 
combined with intense itching 
especially around my chin and 
throat. This gave me much dis- 
tress and I had to stop work. I 
have now recovered from this skin 
ailment. Could this condition 
have been brought about by the 
different spraying materials lodg- 
ing on my face and hands and be- 
ing taken into the blood through 
the pores of the skin? 

Do you think it best for me to 
discontinue this work without a 
booth and fan? I hestitate to quit 
my job, but I cannot afford to have 
this condition occur again.—J.A.N. 


In my opinion, it would be 
highly desirable to install a booth 
with the fan, as the present condi- 
tions might constitute a fire 
hazard in certain locations. I note 
that the finisher referred to broke 
out in welts and blotches, and was 
given much distress by the condi- 
tion of his skin. I believe that 
this condition would be entirely 
done away with if he were pro- 
vided with a proper booth with an 
exhaust fan.—Henry A. Gardner. 
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Is Pure Shellac 
Always Pure? 


The percentage of Shellac 
Gum used is undoubtedly 
pure, but what about ma- 
terials such as Rosin and 
other Alcohol soluble gums? 


Why not insist on protec- 
tion against this form of 
adulteration? The following 
warranty is your protection. 


“We guarantee the mate- 
rial in this package to be 
strictly pure Shellac Var- 
nish, composed of Shellac 
Gum cut four pounds to 
the gallonin No. 1 Special 
Denatured Alcohol 190 
Proof, and to be free from 
Rosin, added Wax, excess 
moisture, dirt, or other 


adulteration. 
Clean as a 
T ” 


If it were possible to make this 
guarantee stronger we would 
gladly do it. 


Try Strictly Pure Shellac 
Just Once—You' ll Always 
Use It. 


Look for our guarantee label on 
the package. Prices on request. 


Barrett Varnish 
Company 


1532 South 50th Court Cicero, lll. 


Synthetic Airplane Dope 
Materials 


We have been much interested 
in reading Mr. Endom’s article in 
April issue, page 42, on Airplane 
Lacquer Dopes, and believe as he 
does that there is a need for more 
durable coatings in this type of 
finish. 

New products for every purpose 
become available daily, and in line 
with these advances we are now 
offering two synthetic plasticizers 
which we believe fill the require- 
ments he mentions on page 44 
under the center head “A New 
Finish Needed.” 

These materials called “Rezyl 
Balsams,” differ from other plas- 
ticizers. They confer great dura- 
bility to lacquer coatings, main- 
taining these characteristics over 
wide variations in temperature. 
They protect nitrocellulose from 
the destructive ultra violet light 
of the sun, and this durability is 
increased with increasing quanti- 
ties of plasticizer. We do not 
manufacture dopes ourselves but 
can make formula suggestions.— 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Antique and Satin Finishes 


I would like to find out a little 
information about antique finish 
and satin finish.—L. S. 


An antique finish is usually one 
on which certain parts of the fin- 
ished surface are made to appear 
as though the finish has a great 
deal of age. This is accomplished 
either by making portions of the 
article (which ordinarily would be 
rubbed light by repeated handling 
or rubbing in service) quite a bit 
lighter in color than other por- 
tions of the article; or, under mod- 
ern finishing methods, this process 
is sometimes reversed and a 
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darker shade is sprayed into 
corners, around carvings, etc. 
(places which would not be sub- 
ject to handling or rubbing in 
service) where dirt or dust might 
be expected to accumulate on a 
finish with considerable age. 

Satin finish is any finish that 
dries to a dull stainy luster, or a 
gloss finish which has_ been 
rubbed to a luster about that of 
satin cloth. This satin finish is 
also referred to sometimes as vel- 
vet finish or flat finish. Varnish 
or lacquer materials can be ob- 
tained which, when sprayed on 
will dry with a luster approxi- 
mating that of satin or velvet.— 
Cc. F. Merrifield. 


For Filling Routed Grooves 

We are interested in a com- 
pound used for filling routed and 
grooved sections on the faces of 
radios, wall clocks and the like. 
We are under the impression that 
it is like a celluloid and can be 
poured from a tube into the routed 
groove where it hardens rapidly. 
This product can be sanded and it 
finishes very nicely; it will not 
absorb any color from stain as 
does the wood. This leaves a 
creamish white stripe——T. G. Co. 


Several of our customers use a 
heavy-bodied lacquer for filling in 
routed or grooved sections on 
furniture, radio cabinets, etc. 
This heavy-bodied colored lacquer 
is usually applied by means of a 
small oil can (bicycle oil can) on 
which the spout has been flattened 
to exactly fit into the groove to be 
filled in. 

A small air hole is usually 
placed in the oil can near where 
the spout is attached (in the 
shoulder) so that the operator can 
hold his finger over this hole and 
in that way stop the flow of the 


. ... here’s a case where one 

of my clients stumbles onto a 
product not in his line at all... . 
he finds its finish poor. Then he 
writes me, as you can read below, 
telling me which of my products he 
could recommend to the firm for im- 
proving its finishes. Customers 
like these are the best kind to have. 
Not particularly because they rec- 
ommend you to other firms... . 
but because they are sufficiently inter- 
ested in manufacturing processes to 
make it their business to know some- 
thing about lacquer finishing. And 
when you come in contact with men 
like these, you have to know your 
business . . that’s all. 
2s . enclosing herewith a piece of 
. . . «I noticed it in a new set I 
bought for one of my sons. It’s a very 
poor lacquer finish. It occurred to me 
that you could offer your Flexible Lacquer. 
Furthermore, you will notice that they 
Spray these pieces when they are finished, 
which is hardly necessary, as with your 
Flexible Lacquer they could spray these 
sheets first and then blank their work 
Gat 

Righto! And if there are any readers of 

this column interested in a Flexible 
quer like my 1510 that sprays on flat 
sheets and then can be stam and drawn 


N OW what do you think of this 


later without injury to the finish, I’ll send 
you a special testing kit and Research 
Bulletin No. 25 on the subject. Write to 
the technical service department, please, 
and let us know if you are interested 
in any particular problem. Maybe my 
men have already solved it! 


ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER COMPANY 
avenue 


LONG. ISLAND CITY 
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lacquer (when he wishes), while mat 

the can is in an inverted position. arré 

By removing his finger from this tim 

hole, the air pressure permits the ture 

heavy-bodied lacquer to run down que 

through the spout of the oil can com 

— and into the groove as the spout and 

F of the can is trailed along in the teri 

z groove.—The Glidden Co. loac 

LACQUERS || Agitates Paint in Barrels .- 
and a We use paint in barrel lots and (ser 
have had considerable difficulty in dar! 

keeping it properly mixed. A good the 


ENAMELS 


Suitable for 


deal of our paint is purchased in 
agitator barrels, but this is not 
entirely satisfactory. We are 
wondering if there is anything on 
the market in the way of a churn 
in which these barrels may be 
rotated in order to keep the paint 
thoroughly mixed?—L. Mfg. Co. 


Spraying 
Brushing 
Dipping 


| 


Your problem might be solved | 
by the method in use by several 
Detroit concerns who agitate their 


on finishes with compressed air in- 
stead of using mechanical agi- 
Wood tators. 
Metal You probably have an air line 2 
Gl in your finishing room. Attach to 
ass it a suitable length of pipe so that om 
Fibre it can be inserted through the witl 
or bunghole or vent of your —. = 
depending on your met 
Composition drawing off the paint—and ar- dow 
, range to have the air come up wor 
Prices from the bottom through the ma- 
Reasonable terial. You may find this better I 
than the rotating or churning of | 
Walker Service method you  suggest.—Cadillac all 
with Walker Shellac Co. Inc. for 
Lacquers Editor’s Note: In addition to tor 
the excellent hand and portable non 
electric mixers, there is now on rial 
the market a machine which afte 
; “automatically tumbles the paint cov 
HENRY V. WALKER Co i, | drums or barrels end over end and the 
1 17John St. NewYork | at the same time rotates them on 
- —~ their axes,” the machine being *) 
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made in different sizes and being 
arranged to take two drums at a 
time. According to the manufac- 
turer (name and address on re- 
quest) the machine “is an ideal 
combination designed to efficiently 
and thoroughly cleanse drum in- 
teriors, or to mix the contents of 
loaded drums.” 


Masking Material for Panels 


I am spraying lacquer on panels 
(see illustration) in light and 


dark gray. I have been masking 
the center panels from the over- 


Panels are to be light; the remainder 
is dark. 


= 


spray of the dark gray enamel 
with paper, but this seems too 
expensive. Is there anything on 
the market that I can buy to cut 
down costs and to produce better 
work ?—C. P. C. 


I would suggest that one coat 
of the dark material be sprayed 
all over the panels. Allow time 
for this to dry, and mask the part 
to remain dark with a non-drying, 
non-solvent liquid masking mate- 
rial* now on the market. Then, 
after the liquid masking coat 
eovers the part to remain dark, 
the light color can be applied. 


*Name on request. 


iT WITH ZELLAC 


years 
made a revoiu- 
tionizing experi- 
ment. We finished the 


interior of our New York 
office building with lacquer. 


They said plaster walls, etc., %, 
couldn't be finished lac- +, 
quer—but we did it! Our success @F 

ved to the application of specia.ly- 
formulated grades of ZELLAC in many 
modern office buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, hospitals, etc. Today the finish in 
all these buildings is as good as the day it 
was sprayed on! Here is the greatest lac- 
quer achievernent of the century. 

Our industrial manufacturing customers 
will do well to consider using Zellac for the 
interior finishing of their own buildings. 
In any event, they will agree that we have 
made another most interesting demon- 
stration of Zellac merit. The Zellac Archi- 
tectural Grades resulting from this new 
phase of pioneering are conclusively proving 
that—as we have claimed for half a century 
—Zeller skill produces lacquers and lacquer 
enamels of superlative usefulness for any 
purpose whatever. Customers who for years 
have bought from us on the basis of our 
specifically-formulated lacquer grades for 
industrial finishing know that Zellac gives 
full satisfaction in beauty of finish, salab'e 
results, durability, economy, and the com- 
plete fulfillment of each job it is designed 


to perform. 
Zeller Lacquer Mfg. Co., Ine. 


20 East 49th Street, New York City 


ZELLAC 


For Every Inoustriat Purpose 


CHICAGO DENVER 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE 
WICHITA DALLAS 
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Finisuinc results are what 
every manufacturer wants—and 
what he gets with Jamestown Wood 


Finishing Company’s products. 
Every gallon is up to specifica- 
tions—maintains the same high 
standard of quality—and produces 
the same satisfying results. 
Compare J-W-F products under 
actual finishing room conditions 
with any you are now using, and 
you will see why so many finish- 
ing foremen rate them aktove 
all others. Your inquiries are 
invited. 


Jamestown Wood Finishing 
Co. products are guaranteed, 
If they will not do for you 
what we claim for them vour 
money will be refunded. 


Stains — Fillers — Shellacs 
Varnishes — Lacquers — Enamels 


Jamestown 
Wood Finishing. 
Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Jamestown - - New York 
BRANCHES 


Bristol, Conn. Lenoir, N. C. 
Milwaukee, Wis. New York City 


The masking material combines 
with the overspray to form a film 
which is easily peeled off, and the 
protected surface is then washed 
clean with water. This liquid 
masker will not scratch the sur- 
face when being cleaned off. 

The labor saving obtainable 
through the use of this material 
more than pays for its cost. I 
know from experience that it 
saves. A gallon has lasted me for 
one year.—Theo. R. Nall. 


Dope Finishing 
Muslin-covered Boats 


I have just read Mr. Geo. A. 
Endom’s very instructive and 
interesting article entitled, “Air- 
plane Lacquer Dopes, How to 
Apply Them,” as published in 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING (April issue, 
pages 42, 44, 46, and 48); alswu his 
invitation to readers to communi- 
cate with I. F. for any further 
information they may desire. 

We are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of 16-ft. power boats having 
the deck covered with unbleached 
muslin. We are treating this with 
nitrate dope but we experience 
some roughening of the surface. 
The muslin is laid on Oregon fir 
plywood without previous prepara- 
tion and given one coat of clear 
nitrate, then two to three and 
sometimes more coats of pig- 
mented nitrate. 

The fabric is stretched fairly 
taut. The warp runs in one direc- 
tion. The dope is brushed. No 
solvent or thinner is used for the 
dope, as the dope is supposed to 
be ready for use when received. 
No retarder or high boiler is used. 
—J. G. B. C. 


My suggestions are as follows: 
1—Try a high grade semi- 
pigmented nitrate dope. 
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Here’s high-gloss 
finishing lacquer 
that lasts... 


You have wanted a clear finishing lacquer 
that stands up in spite of extreme heat or 
rapid temperature changes—here it is. 
Berryloid 507 Clear is like all other Berry 
Brothers’ products—it wears. Even direct 
sun rays will not disintegrate this high- 
gloss protective film. It is airplane-tested. 
Heat, rain, snow and vibration do not harm 
it. Berryloid 507 Clear is recommended 
for outside or inside use and is equally 
effective on wood, fabric or metal. It brings 
out a high luster and permanently protects 
lacquer or enamel undercoats. Learn more 
about this amazing finish. Write or wire 
for complete information and samples. 


BERRY. BROTHER 


Finishes 


Detroit, Michigan 


Varnishes Enamels and Lacquers 


Walkerville, Ont. 


in Princ 
on 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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We all acknowledge ‘‘There is 
no substitute for PURE 
SHELLAC” 


And there are Discriminating 
Ones who also say: There is no 
substitute for 


sn=LLAC 


CADILLAC SHELLAC COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Ferndale (Detroit) Michigan 


Alight weight alumiaum respirator 


asoft molded rubber cushion to fit sau 
against the face. Thereis real comfort and 
protection in the No. 76. Price $1.75 each. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. 
2300 Warren Ave. Chicago, Il. 


2—Brush two coats, full body. 

3~-Sand the “nap” down lightly. 

4—Brush or spray two additional 
coats using dope thinner accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s* directions. 

5—It will be difficult to “lay the 
nap” in less than four coats, and I 
know that if this semi-pigmented 
dope does not do this, then you 
may have to change to Grade “A” 
cotton. 

This material can be secured in 
36x69-in. widths and is woven and 
sized especially for dope. With 
this fabric, three coats of semi- 
pigmented dope properly applied 
will give a smooth, durable finish. 
—Geo. A. Endom. 


Care of Spray Guns, 
Hose and Containers 
Referring to June issue on page 
44, the article by Madison V. 
Leach on “Spray Guns, Hose; 
Material Containers” especially 
interested us as it referred to 

spraying equipment. 

What Mr. Leach says in the 
second paragraph on page 44 
about a suitable “keeper” for a 
spray gun may be correct for the 
type of spray gun he is using, but 
it is not true as applied to the 
various makes of spray guns with 
which we are familiar. To leave 
a gun immersed in solvent over 
night is destructive of all lubrica- 
tion. A little oil can be put on 
exposed valve stems before be- 
ginning work, but this is not 
sufficient. Valve springs are not 
exposed and can be greased only 
through taking the gun apart. If 
they are not properly greased the 
use of the gun in such a condition 
means deterioration. 

Please note in the enclosed In- 
struction Sheet on the Spraco 
gun how carefully we caution the 


*Name of the particular product 
referred to on request. 
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HOUR-COAT 


An 
Enamel and Undercoat combination 
that dries in two hours. 


Thins with benzine or gasoline 
Made in all colors 


Covers better than oil undercoats 
or enamels 


Also SEALING COATER 


A clear first coater and sealer 
Dries in one hour | 
Thins with benzine or gasoline 


Write us for samples and prices 
You will be surprised 


Manufactured By 


Advance Paint Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Revolutionizing 
the entire 
Wood Finishing 
Industry with 


STAIN that eliminates all the dis- 
advantages of a water stain—yet 
embodies its good points in connection 
with those of an oil stain, some of the 
most important of which are as follows: 
Fast to light. 
Will not raise grain. 
Dries quickly. 
Will not bleed through. 


Has more depth. 

Uniforms color variation in same run 
of lumber. 

Filler can be applied directly over it 
without requiring a wash coat. 

Unusually deep rich color tone. 

Can be dipped or sprayed with equally 
good results. 

Requires no sanding. 


Testimonials from some of our largest users will gladly be fur- 
nished; also a quart sample for you to test, at our expense. 


E. T. 


STILLE & CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


2343 Greenview Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Southern Office and Factory, High Point, N. C. 


N E W thrrness 


A thorough- 
ly practical 
book in five 


Furniture 
Finishing 
(Woods, Fin- 
ishing Room 
Tools, Equip- 
ment, Mate- 
rials, etc.) 

IV. Furniture Patching. 

V. Special Processes (Lamp Shades 
and Bases, Picture Frames, depenaing, 
Mirror | ete.) 

es—Fully Illustrated 
Binaine — Price $5.00 
Remittance with order 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
INC 


802 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


Let Light be Reflected 


On the workers in your plant, from walls 
that are white. Take advantage of this 
willing partner to efficiency. It will not 
only give your men a chance to improve 
their work, but your plant will present an 
orderly appearance and will be strictly 
sanitary. 

The one sure way to brighten up = 
entire plant, is to use FRENCH’S MILL 
WHIT Give special attention to your 
finishing room and see that the walls re- 
ceive this light reflecting, sanitary coating. 
The opacity, ease of application and spread- 
ing a of FRENCH’S MILL 

WHITE are unsurpassed. 


The cost is slight when compared with 
the increased production from your em- 
ployees. They will do more and better 
work, when surrounded with these light 
teflecting walls. You will notice the im- 
= sanitary appearance of your plant. 

our workers will be more cheerful. 

We have been advising production and 
factory managers for years, on their paint 
problems. We invite your inquiry. 
FRENCH’S MILL WHITE can be sup- 
plied in either flat or gloss. Mention the 
number of square feet to be covered and we 
will send you a sample and further infor- 
mation. Write to Samuel H. French & 
Company, 400 Callowhill St., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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user against doing this very 
thing;* also note Cleaning In 
struction.t These are very simple 
and the process takes about a 
minute—much less than would be 
required to thoroughly re-oil the 
gun. 

Again, on page 46, second para- 
graph, Mr. Leach speaks of filling 
a hose with solvent and leaving 
it hanging up so filled until it is 
to be used again. The following 
of this advice would be ruinous to 
rubber hose as is well pointed out 
in our “Helpful Hints on the 
Care of Rubber Paint Hose.”{ Mr. 


*Never immerse the gun in solvent, 
as this destroys the lubrication. 

tAfter using, clean gun immedi- 
ately by spraying through same any 
thinning solvent suitable for use with 
the coating material which is being 
applied. Continue to spray thinner 
until it comes clear. An inexpensive 
gun cleaning gun fluid for use with 
lacquer is a mixture of 35% ethyl 
acetate, 15% denatured alcohol, and 
50% toluol. Keep the front face of 
the gun clean. Dry coating material 
around the orifice of the gun will 
cause imperfect spray. Do not use 
any hard or sharp instrument in re- 
moving dry paint or lacquer. Always 
use solvent and a rag or brush. 

tMost paint solvents attack rubber, 
including all rubber compounds. 
Rubber that has been in contact with 
a paint solvent for 8 to 10 hours will 
partially re-cure itself if exposed to 
air. To accomplish this it is neces- 
sary to thoroughly cleanse the inside 
of the paint hose when shutting 
down equipment overnight or for a 
longer period. 

1—Flush the hose with paint sol- 
vent or thinner. 

2—Blow out thoroughly with com- 
pressed air. 

3—Hang up hose where there can 
be a circulation of air through the 
inside. 

When so cared for, the hose should 
last for months, but without such 
care it will deteriorate rapidly. 

Due to the possible misuse or abuse 
of hose, and the possibility of it be- 
ing used with some paints contain- 
ing solvents which vigorously attack 
it, no hose manufacturer will guar- 
antee the life of paint spray hose 
made of rubber compound. he 
length of service of metal-lined hose 
more than justifies the difference in 
price. Under no condition should 
anything but metal-lined hose be 
used with cellulose lacquers. 


shipmeis 


No Substitutes 


HE Geo. E. Watson Company is known 
to painters everywhere as a reliable 
painters’ supply house. Orders are 
ae. filled, and substitutions are not 
made without your approval. There are no 
delays. 
In our new catalog you will find every- 
thing needed in a modern finishing shop. 
Send the coupon today. 


The Mack Sword Stripers 


No. Per doz. 
0. For very fine lines $2.50 
1. For fine lines on 

gears and mouldings 

and fine scroll work 2.75 
2. For fine and medium 

lines and body work 3.00 
3. For medium and hea 

or round full lines . 3.30 
4. For heavy full lines; 

holds lots of color . 4.00 
Complete set of 5 sizes 1.30 


Prices Are Net F. 0. B. Chicage 


Double-Thick 
Square End Pencils 


For making broad lines and 
blocking off moulding. 
Draws long lines with speed 
anduniformity. This pen- 
cil is used on the edge and 
filled on the edge. 

Per doz. 
No. 0 Double-thick 


for lines 5/16 inch . . 3.20 
0. 2. Double-thick 

fos lines 7/16 inch. . 3.50 
No. 3. Double-thick 

for lines 1/2 inch . . . 3.95 
No. 4 Double-thick 

for lines 3/4 inch . . . 4.25 
No. 5 Double-thick 


for lines Linch ....4.75 
Complete Set of Six Sizes 
$1.95 


Prices Are Net F. 0. B. Chicago 


Geo. E. Watson Company 
Paint People” 
164 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your catalog No. 50 on 
painters’ supplies. 

Street Address............. 

City and State......... 
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DRESS UP YOUR PRODUCT WITH A 
FINISH COMPETITORS CANNOT 
TOUCH FOR UNIFORM QUALITY... 


LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORP. 
214-222 40% ST.~ BROOKLYN N-¥ 


‘DIFFICULT: 


INDUSTRIALLACQUER. 


Fort WAYN 


E,IND. 


Leach may have in mind metal- 
lined hose which is used where 
lacquer is sprayed, but he does 
not say so and, in fact, there is 
an inference to the contrary on 
page 48, first paragraph, where he 
says: “If lacquer is being used 

Mr. Leach advises against im- 
mersing hose in naphtha on page 
46 and on page 48 advises filling 
a hose with it when not in use. 
So far as a rubber hose is con- 
cerned, the situation is worse with 
the solvent on the inside than on 
the outside and, not only does it 
cause deterioration, but parti- 
cles of the rubber break loose and 
choke the gun. 

Even metal-lined hose will give 
better service if it is thoroughly 
cleaned and dried, as we indicate 
under the heading “Shutting 
Down and Cleaning,” in our 
Operating Instructions for pres- 
sure control head, which we are 
also enclosing.* 

There is one other point which 


*1—Relieve pressure in tank by 
screwing thumb nut No. 14 on bleeder 
valve in to the limit. 

2—“Blow back” gun as described 
in Instructions for Operation of paint 
gun. 

3—Remove cover of material con- 
tainer. Empty out all paint and 
clean interior of container. 

4—Put about two quarts of paint 
solvent (suitable for the paint used, 
such as gasoline, turpentine, etc.) 
into the container and replace cover. 

5—Screw thumb nut No. 14 on 
bleeder valve out to the limit. 

6—Close paint cock at the end of 
the hose at the control head, shut- 
ting off the flow of paint to the gun, 
disconnect the paint hose coupling 
at the gun, hold the end of the paint 
hose over a pail, slightly open the 
paint cock at the control head and 
allow the cleaning fluid to flush the 
paint out of the hose. If the hose is 
very dirty, this operation of flushing 
out might be done twice. 

7—Re-attach paint hose to gun. 
put some clean thinner in tank and 
spray with needle valve full open, 
thereby flushing out gun. 

8—Be sure to hang paint hose up 
to drain. 
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\ brings the real test. 


Here the race is won. What matters the speedy “get- 
away”—the steady pace—if there is nothing left for 
the finish? 


With furniture, machines and many other manufactured 
products, it is much the same. To be sure, excellence 
of materials and construction is important. But it is 
the final processing-—the finishing—which calls for per- 
fection. A fine finish sells furniture. 


We believe that fine finishes can be produced only by 
good lacquers. And so we have endeavored to make 
lacquers that cannot be surpassed in quality. 


Our success in doing so is for you to judge. Will you 
make a comparative test? 


“No Tampering with Quality” 


The 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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we might mention. On page 46, 
Mr. Leach recommends that ma- 
terial containers be made of such 
metal as will permit cleaning with 
lye solution. Most material con- 
tainers of the pressure type can 
be so cleaned, but there is a cau- 
tion which we feel should have 
been given. Great care should be 
taken to make sure that the lye 
solution is thoroughly cleaned out. 
Where a regular cleaner is used 
it will evaporate, but the lye in 
solution will not evaporate al- 
though, of course, the water dries 
out. When the container is re- 
filled again, the lye again goes 
into solution and the paint would 
‘be thoroughly ruined. 

Further, a user finding that this 
lye solution was good for his paint 
container, might try it on his 
spray gun. Some guns are made 
of aluminum composition which 
lye attacks, and a gun left in the 
lye solution over night would be 
ruined. 

We trust that you will accept 
these criticisms in the spirit they 
are given. They are offered in a 
constructive sense and with no 
other thought in mind than our 
being of assistance to users of 
spraying equipment.—Spraco, Inc. 


Lacquer Over Other Finishes 


I have had the experience of 
using lacquer over different fin- 
ishes with varying results. When 
lacquer is used over a thin wash 
coat of shellac, a_ satisfactory 
finish is assured. Over a heavy 
coat of shellac however, the lac- 
quer becomes brittle, and in some 
cases the lacquer has been known 
to attack the heavy shellac. On 
a stained and filled walnut finish, 
it has turned gray in the grain of 
the wood. 

Lacquer is absolutely foreign to 


varnish, enamel and paint, and 
in a number of cases I have seen 
the lacquer soften the old materia] 
(over which it was applied) and 
remain soft, showing no hard dry- 
ing bond between the two dif- 
ferent kinds of finishes. 

Fair results have been secured 
with shellac, varnish, enamel or 
paint applied over old lacquer 
finishes, but I believe the best 
results in refinishing over lacquer 
are obtained by coating again with 
lacquer.—Joseph Cowan. 


Piano Refinishing 


I refinish quite a few pianos in 
lacquer, first filling, then staining 
with an alcohol stain; then the 
surface is sprayed with shellac as 
a binder. Following this, three 
coats of flat lacquer and two of 
gloss. The product I am using is 
from one of the leading manufac- 
turers, but I have had quite a bit 
of trouble with the finish chip- 
ping off down to the wood when 
the finished surface comes in con- 
tact with anything hard.—G. F. B. 


In finishing pianos with lacquer, 
we believe when pure shellac is 
thinly sprayed on over the stain 
coat—not over a 3-lb. cut at the 
most—and sufficient drying time is 
allowed between coats, that your 
trouble is not with the shellac. 

However, we question, the ad- 
visability of applying the three 
coats of flat lacquer next. Have 
you tried two coats of gloss lac- 
quer, following with one coat of 
flat? Our suggestion would be to 
try this out, for we believe a better 
finish could be obtained—with the 
right grade of lacquer—than with 
the method you outline; then the 
trouble you have experienced 
would probably be overcome. 

Sometimes such trouble arises 
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where insufficient time is allowed 
for drying between coats. Try at 
least an overnight drying between 
each coat if conditions permit.— 
Cadillac Shellac Co. Inc. 


If G.F.B. has correctly reported 
his system of finishing, it is little 
wonder that he has trouble with 
the finish on these pianos. In the 
first place, he says that he fills the 
wood first and then stains with 
alcohol stain. 

This is all wrong for piano 
work on two counts. First, the 
stain should be next to the wood 
where it will have an opportunity 
to penetrate the wood and give as 
much depth to the finish as pos- 
sible. In other words, the wood 
should be stained before it is filled. 
This staining operation should be 
done with water stain for best re- 
sults, and a thin wash coat of 
shellac should be applied over the 
stain after it has dried for at least 
24 hours before the filler is put on. 

The second count against this 
method of preparing the wood is 
that G.F.B. has used an alcohol 
stain with shellac mixed with it as 
a binder over the filler. Alcohol 
stains, first of all, are not perma- 
nent to light and therefore should 
not be used on high-grade piano 
work. In the second place, the 
alcohol stain practically mixed 
with shellac—when sprayed over 
filler and under lacquer—would 
prove quite brittle, not only be- 
cause of the shellac content in the 
stain, but also because the dyes 
in the stain would be bled up into 
the lacquer coats and have a tend- 
ency to rot the lacquer coats. 

The second thing that I believe 
is wrong with this system of finish- 
ing is that G.F.B. has used three 
coats of flat lacquer under two 
coats of gloss lacquer. I cannot 
understand the reason for this use 


new! 


Economy Deluxe Sprayer 


For the user of industrial spray equip- - 
ment this new Economy DeLuxe Sprayer 
gives better application of any paint, 
varnish or lacquer. Combines high 
efficiency, simple operation and (puts new 
life in the paint shop. Light in weight, 
does not clog, easily cleaned. There 
are many good reasons for the present 
popularity of Economy Spray Products 
Pricev: DeLuxe Spray Gun—with ma- 
terial tube, cover, container, 25 feet air 
hose and connections and agitator eee 
$32.00. Above without agitator .. . 
$30.00. DeLuxe Gun yy any of 
above accessories . . . $22.00. 25 feet 
air hose with connections .. $4.50. 1 
quart metal container without cover 


ECONOMY MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., 


5214 Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please ship me equipment listed on margin. 


Send complete specifications and data on other 
E y Spray Equip 

State 
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City 


Metal Specialties Mfg. Co. 


338-352 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 


EASY NOW TO REPAIR 
DAMAGED FINISHES 


Permanent repairs are easily and 
quickly made with Campbell’s Stick 
Shellac. No use to lower prices be- 
cause of damage—or to incur big 


expense of refinishing. 
— CAMPBELL’S 
STICK SHELLAC 


Campbell’s Stick 
scratched finishes to perfect 


Ss 


UNIVERSALLY USED 
A color card of Campbell’s Stick Shellac 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 
Shows actual samples of the Shellac and the 
range of 54 different colors. Write for one 


today. 

The M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 
1007 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


of flat lacquer under gloss lacquer. 
My suggestion would be to use five 
coats of gloss lacquer, allowing 
plenty of time for each coat to 
harden before the next coat is ap- 
plied. 

If desired, a coat of lacquer 
primer or lacquer undercoat can 
be used over the filler to replace 
the first coat of clear lacquer; also 
a coat of flat lacquer can be used 
for the finishing coat over the sev- 
eral coats of gloss lacquer, to 
avoid the necessity of rubbing— 
provided, of course, that the sur- 
tace of the previous lacquer coats 
has been properly rubbed down to 
a level plane surface before the 
flat lacquer is applied. 

Primarily, I believe that the 
cause of the brittleness and chip- 
ping in this particular case is due 
to the use of alcohol stain contain- 
ing shellac as a binder over the 
filler, instead of using a water 
stain on the bare wood and then 
filling the surface afterwards.— 
R. L. Masterson. 


Changing Toy Colors 
Adds New Sales Appeal 


Color trends change with the 
times—so the toy manufacturers 
have found—and changing color 
schemes for juvenile playthings 
has been tantamount to offering 
new toys with new appeals, with- 
out changing the toy line. 

Bright novel finishes on wooden 
furniture, or covering the wheel 
goods or teeter-totters, have re- 
juvenated .these articles for an- 
other season, into which they have 
been entered by their manufac- 
turers and distributors with new 
sales appeal. 

Faced with the problem of offer- 
ing something new and with the 
possibility of adding new machin- 
ery and making production ad- 
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justments, some toy manufactur- 
ers have solved this proposition 
through concentrating on the 
finish, and by using a lacquer or 
enamel finish in new color com- 
binations which has created to 
all appearances a new toy with 
an age-old appeal. Thus the ne- 
cessity for creating a complete 
new line of toys of different design 
or mechanism, has been obviated 
through the skillful employment 
of new decoration. . 

Swift developments and prog- 
ress in the color world during 
the past two or three years—these 
factors make available as never 
before new decorative finishes for 
the alert toy manufacturer, who 
realizes that constant improve- 
ment through the application of 
beautiful tints and shades is nec- 
essary in order to conform to pres- 
ent-day tastes, and the trend of 
these modern times. 

Where sales have lagged and 
production has overlapped mar- 
keting a number of toy manufac- 
turers have speeded up their 
distribution and turn-over with a 
larger volume of sales, simply by 
using the newer finishes which 
have given a new lease of life to 
their products. 

Besides new sales, new econ- 
omy has been placed in the pro- 
duction program by a change of 
finishes. Viewed from many 
angles, the switch from baked 
enamel to the quick-drying lac- 
quer, or some other type of finish 
in different color combinations 
has created, in some instances, a 
real problem of production and 
distribution. 

Chemists and manufacturers of 
finishes have made available new 
pigmented lacquers, four-hour dry- 
ing varnishes, clear lacquers and 
varnishes, oil enamels and a host 
of other diversified finishes in dis- 
tinctive tints and shades, so that 


VARNISH 
MAKERS 


abreast of prog- 
ress standard- 
ize on 


Soligen 
Driers 


1150 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


NEW type of Drier has 

been developed and is 
available. This group is known 
as Soligen* Driers... and 
represents a distinct advance in 
the manufacture of driers. 
Soligen* Driers are new, dif- 
ferent. They stand for progress, 
and appeal therefore to Varnish 
Manufacturers who keep in 
touch with the latest develop- 
ments. 

Soligen* Driers offer 
these distinct advan- 
tages: 

As much as four times 
the metal content of 
your present drier. 

No free acid. 

No rosin. 

Completely soluble in 

usual solvents. 

Rapid, thorough dry- 


ing. 
Not liable to spon- 


Only small amounts 
needed, hence econ- 
omy. 

No precipitation. 

May we send samples and lit- 
erature? 

Our Technical Staff is always 
at your disposal. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KUTTROFF, 
PICKHARDT 


& CO., Inc. 
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JIFFY STRIPER 


Leading Stripers of U.S. A. 
Use and Endorse 
JIFFY STRIPER 


A mechanical striper anyone can use— 
turning out finished and artistic stripes 


Seu $10% compiete 


You'll be turning out perfect stripes 
one hour after JIFFY arrives. Adapt- 
ed for use with Duco, Lacquer and 
other striping fluids. 

Makes every sort of stripe from the 
finest up to a stripe }¢ inch in width. 


At your Dealer, or sent on receipt of check 


THE E. M. REEVES COMPANY 
228 W. 12th St. Flint, Mich. 


Clamp to any tank and mix ail liquids. 
A wide variety of sizes and types up to 
50,000 gallons capacity. 


MIX 
QUICKER 
LAST 
LONGER 
The Features 
thatinsure 
supremacy o 
“H 
fully L $ 
U. S. Patents 
Write for Catalogue 
*ALSOP> 


ENGINEERING CO. 


47 Weet 63rd St.. New York 


the toy manufacturer has a wide 
variety in which to exercise a 
discriminating choice—a choice of 
selection in regard to finishing his 
articles that may be carried over 
into the methods of applying these 
finishes, such as in the brushing 
on of the finish, the spraying or 
the dipping, depending upon the 
type of toys he produces. 

Specific advantages adhere to 
each, in the changes wrought by 
presenting new colorful glossy 
more beautiful finishes to attract 
the eye of the child—and no one 
knows better than the experienced 
toy manufacturer the tremendous 
selling power that color has for 
the child.—C.M.L. 


End Grain; Sharp Edges; 
Vein Lines 


To properly prepare the end 
grain of wood for finishing, first 
sandpaper the surface smoothly; 
if the job is to include staining, 
apply a weak stain solution. On 
other finishes give the end grain 
a thin coat of white shellac. When 
the surface is thoroughly dry, 
sandpaper it and then proceed 
with the finishing. 

Sharp edges—Sandpaper the 
sharp edges slightly at first, 
before applying any kind of stain 
or finishing material to the sur- 
face. This tends to prevent any 
of the usual cutting through when 
sanding or rubbing later during 
the finishing process. 

Vein lines—Sponge the surface 
with warm water, and sandpaper 
when dry.—Jos. Cowan. 


The metal finish on wood is 
greatly neglected, especially since 
this finish is a favored one with 
those featuring the art-moderne 
idea. 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Issued fifteenth of each month. 
Distributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kinds of 
industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publishers 

Office; 802 Wulsin Bldg., Indian- 

apoilis, Ind. Telephone, Riley 6771. 

President, A. T. Gaumer; Vice- 

President and Managing Editor, W. 

. Rohr; Secretary, E. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Dosch. 


Subscription rates, $1.00 r year 
in U. S. and possessions; $1.50 per 
year in Canada and $2.00 per year 
in foreign countries. 


Advertising rates on application. 


EDITORIAL 


Furniture at July Style Shows 

Included in the great quantity 
and variety of latest furniture cre- 
ations exhibited by manufacturers 
in the July markets and style 
shows, perhaps one of the out- 
standing elements of interest, from 
the standpoint of finishing, is the 
present extensive use of lighter- 
colored, highly-figured woods. 

Veneered faces of flat surfaces 
frequently include woods of as- 
sorted colors, grain and figure, 
these being arranged in attractive 
designs which often present re- 
markably striking effects. In 
other words, the work of nature 
forms the basis for the chief dec- 
orative effects on flat and gently 
curved surfaces. It requires the 
skillful use of high-grade finishes 
to materialize this idea satisfac- 
torily. Finishers of modern furni- 
ture and fixtures must be well in- 


formed and skillful, not only in 
the use of the latest finishing ma- 
terials, but also in the finishing 
of a variety of foreign and 
domestic woods which heretofore 
have been practically unknown in 
production factories. 

Added to this is the demand for 
higher quality workmanship all 
along the line of price ranges. In- 
deed, this is an era of progress 
wherein finishing foremen and the 
executives to whom they are re- 
sponsible, need more than ever the 
broadening influence of a generous 
exchange of ideas, suggestions and 
information such as is available 
through careful reading of INpvs- 
TRIAL FINISHING Magazine. 


The Power of Controlled Air 

The possibilities for the use of 
controlled air are probably more 
important and far-reaching in 
modern finishing departments than 
elsewhere in industry. Condition- 
ing the wood or metal surfaces to 
be finished, and the room in which 
the work is to be performed—this 
plus such productive operations as 
stirring or agitating, spraying, 
drying and rubbing the finishes— 
all these several jobs are or can 
be performed by air, or with air 
properly controlled and moved to 
suit the strict requirements of to- 
day’s production. 

The job of controlling air to 
make it work with maximum ef- 
ficiency and economy is only par- 
tially done in many finishing de- 
partments and as a result more or 
less trouble, wastefulness and ex- 
tra expense occurs to add propor- 
tionately to production costs and 
correspondingly subtract from any 
possible or expected profit. 

Briefly, controlled air will in- 
clude: 

1—Clean, dry compressed air at 
uniform but not excessive pres- 
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INCE 1890 we have made 
only superior quality lac- 
quers, because inferior qual- 
ity is always disappointing, no 
matter how cheap it may be. 
No great success was ever 


made with an inferior prod- 
uct. Thatis one reason we 


don’t make it. 


G. J. Nikolas & Co., Inc. 


1227-35 Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: 
33-35 Grand St., Brooklyn 


Ask for our Beautiful 1150 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 
Color-Card. Free. 73 Main St., San Francisco 
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This New Gun Gives 


SPRA-MORE 


Results 
«+. .yet its Cost is Low! 


Never before has a low priced out- 
fit included such a gunas the new 
Crown No. 12 with all standard 
features producing perfect atomi- 
zation, even distribution and fluid 
control. Spra-More now offers ex- 
ceptional speed, wider utility, easy 
handling of all materials and finer 
finishing. 

Outfit, with No. 12 gun, Twin- 
Diaphragm Compressor, 4-H. P. 
motor, air-hose and electric cable, 
complete $62.00. 


Send for full details.....you'll see why Spra- 
ak = increase Your capacity and your 
Profits. 


CROWN SPRAY GUN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1218 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


sure at the point of delivery to air 
dusters, sandblasters, agitators, 
spray guns, air hoists, rubbing ma- 
chines and wherever else com. 
pressed air is employed. 
2—Effective removal of wasted 
spray, fumes and foul air from the 
finishing department, and the re- 
placement of such displaced air 
with clean air suitably conditioned 
for air-drying freshly-finished sur. 
faces, and for the general comfort 
of workmen. Really, the above 
implies adequate ventilation. 
3—Heated air (always clean, of 
course) for forced-drying of chemi- 
cally cleaned and rinsed surfaces 
and for kiln-drying or oven-drying 
freshly-applied finishing coats. 

Considering these vitally impor- 
tant requirements, one sees the 
need of not only compressors, 
heaters and fans, but also of hu- 
midifiers to introduce the proper 
percentage of moisture into the 
air, and air cleaners or filters both 
in compressed-air lines and atmos- 
pheric intakes through which out- 
side air is drawn in to replace the 
foul and fume-laden air that is 
drawn out of the finishing depart- 
ment. 

As the need increases for higher- 
grade finishes on low and medium 
priced goods, and as more speed 
and economy in production are 
demanded, it becomes imperative 
to study the possibilities of con- 
trolled air and the various means 
for conditioning and directing the 
air to perform the work expected 
of it. 


With expert finishers at hand, it 
should be a simple job to spray 4 
coat or two of white lead or white 
zine paint on the factory walls to 
brighten the interiors and increase 
the reflected light within the 
buildings. 
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